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INTRODUCTORY 


This is the second and final report of a study of the working of the 
organisation of the Textile Commusioner initiated in June 1965. The 
scope of the study, the composition of the Study Team and other details 
have been set out in the first part of the repeat which was submitted to 
Government in April 1966. 

2. In the first place we are sorry for the delay in the submission of the 
second part of the repeat. Although the draft of the report was ready 
in April, 1967, due to various reasons it could not be finalised and submit¬ 
ted to Government. The delay necessitated revision of some of the sec¬ 
tions more than once in the light of the developments that took place during 
the intervening period. The Chairman of our team Shri K. K. Shah, who 
was appointed as Minister in the Union Cabinet, felt that it would not be 
proper for him to sign the report although he had been associated with the 
study from the be ginnin g. We have, however, the satisfaction that many 
of the conclusions reached in this report had been finalised in consultation 
with hum. We will be failing in our duty if we do not acknowledge the 
guidance and leadership which we received from Shri K. K. Shah. He was 
a source of great inspiration and gave valuable advice to us from time to 
time. We are most grateful to mm. 

3. It may be recalled that the first part of the report dealt with the 
functions of the Textile Commissioner relating to cotton, cotton textiles 
and textile machinery manufacture which we considered as representating the 
core activities of the organisation. The second part of our report deals 
with the functions of the Textilfe Commissioner vis-a-vis the woollen and 
artsilk industries and also matters relating to organisation and personnel. 
In respect of both the woollen and art silk industries, the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s organisation performs a variety of regulatory and developmental 
functions. Hence our basic approach to the study of these sectors was 
similar to the one adopted in the first part of our report, which was aimed 
to shed, to the extent possible, the regulatory functions. The various con¬ 
trols which exist today were examined from the following angles :— 

(i) stages at which controls are exercised and the extent of con¬ 
trol; 

(ii) the objectives behind each control and whether the circum¬ 
stances in which the controls were initially introduced exist 
today; 

(iii) the extent to which control measures have served the objec¬ 
tives for which they were introduced; 

(iv) the extent to which it has been possible to enforce controls 
and whether there is anything inherently defective in the exist¬ 
ing controls which makes it impossible to enforce them effec¬ 
tively; 

(v) whether the removal of a control would cause any disruption 
in production or supply. 

We have consulted representatives of various sectors of industry before 
arriving at our conclusions. 



4 . Some of our recommendations relating to the woollen industry, 
particularly those concerning the vexatious problems relating to distribu¬ 
tion of yam to the de-centralised sector, were made available in advance 
to Commerce Ministry and we are happy that these have been implemented 
during the current year. We have nevertheless considered it, desirable that 
our conclusions which were the result of painstaking study over ^.present 
system of allocation of raw material and distribution of yam should he set 
out in this report. We believe that this study would be found useful. 

5. Government did not think it fit to accept the recommendations relat¬ 
ing to controls on cotton powerlooms made in Part I of our Report on the 
ground that decisions bad already been taken in respect of similar recom¬ 
mendations made by the Ashoka Mehta Committee. There is a sizeable 
de-centralised powerloom sector both in the woollen and art silk indus¬ 
tries. We considered it necessary to study the problems erf this sector not¬ 
withstanding the decision of the Government referred to above in regard 
to cotton powerlooms. The procedures relating to import erf capital goods 
aad spares required by the textile industry have been discussed in this part 
and certain recommendations made to improve procedures. A chapter 
has also been devoted to an examination of the Cotton Textiles (Export 
Control) Order, 1949. 

6. We have also made an appraisal of the existing organisation in all 
its aspects and a number of recommendations have been made for stream¬ 
lining and toning it up. As the relationship between the organisation and 
the Ministry of Commerce is germane to the study, this aspect has also 
been examined in detail with the aid of case studies covering a large cross- 
section of the files in the Ministry. For securing administrative efficiency 
there should be larger devolution of responsibility to the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner. Much of the work that is done in the Secretariat could be safely 
transferred to him. 

7. In the context of our emphasis on developmental work we have 
recommended the constitution of a regular technical service comprising 
different grades with provision for training and deputation. This service 
should be the source for Government (o draw personnel for manning 
technical posts in the Textile Commissioner’s office, cooperative mills, and 
mills brought under Authorised Controllers. Pending the formation erf a 
regular service, even now a beginning may be made by sending technical 
officers on a short-term deputation basis to mills under authorised con¬ 
trollers. There is also need to broaden the outlook of non-technical offi¬ 
cers in the Textile Commissioner’s office and to provide them with better 
opportunities for advancement. We have, therefore, recommended inclu¬ 
sion of non-technical gazetted posts in the Indian Trade Service proposed 
by the Mathur study team on the Import and Export Control Organisa¬ 
tion. 

8. The Study Team would like to place on record its appreciation oi 
the assistance given to it in its work by the members of the staff that wa; 
placed at its disposal by the Textile Commissioner. We would like tc 
thank Saravashri A. P. Menon (who was throughout associated with the 
study), M. S. Vke, V. Govindarajan, R. S. Mayooranathan and Smt. Alvares 
Particular mention should be made of Shri S. Padmanabhan, Deputy Director 
who ably co-ordinated the work of the staff and supervised the case studies 
and also gave assistance in drafting the report. The assistance given b) 
Sarvashri A. T. Govindarajan, H. E. J. Pant and Telu Ram of the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Department also needs special mention. 



CHAPTER I 
WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 
SECTION I 
Introductory 

LI, The woollen textile industry in I nd i a comprises— 

(!) spinning and composite mills; 

(ii) powerlooms; 

(iii) handlooms; and 

(iv) hosiery units. 

Although the first woollen mill was established at Kanpur in 1875, there 
was har dly any expansion of the industry until about 1920. Between 1920 
aod 1950 fee industry accomplished substantial expansion. With a view 
to regulating the expansion of the industry on a planned basis, it was 
brought under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, 1951. 

1.2. At the end of the Second Five Year Plan, there were about 95 
units (both spinning and composite) registered under the Industries (Deve 
topmeat find Regulation) Act, 1951. In addition, there were 214 units in 
the powerloom sector and 1100 units in the hosiery sector. The strength 
of ike handloom sector was estimated at two lakh looms by the Study 
Group (Wool Panel) set up by the All India Handloom Board. The 
present capacity of the organised woollen industry is 227,740 spindles and 
2500 looms. In addition, there are 1500 powerlooms in the decentralised 
sector. 

1.3. The types, of yam spun from wool are woollen, worsted and 
shoddy. Woollen yam which is spun direct from raw wool is used for 
producing medium quality goods such as blankets, tweeds and suitings. For 
the manufacture of worsted yam, wool has first to be converted into top 
by combing. Worsted yam is used for the production of superior far 
worsted) fabrcis, hosiery articles and handknitted goods. Shoddy yam 
span from shoddy wool (made from rags) is generally used for the pro¬ 
duction of coarser and cheaper varieties of fabrics like rags. 

1.4. Production erf raw wool in India is estimated at 30 million Kgs. 
of which nearly 50% is exported. Due to climatic conditions, Indian wool 
produced in different parts of the country vary considerably in quality. In 
recent years, efforts have been made to improve the quality of wool pro¬ 
duced as a result of which some of the superior grades of wool have be¬ 
come comb-worthy. It is estimated that about five million kgs. of Indian 
wool could be combed and used for the production of worsted yam. 

t 

1.5. The Third Plan had set a target of 35 million yards (including two 
million yards for exports). Against this, due to shortage of imported raw 
materials, actual production was in the neighbourhood of about 11 million 
yards only. The Planning Commission has fixed the Fourth Plan targets 
as under:— 

Worsted fabrics . . . .21 million yards. 

Woollen fabrics ...... 9 million yards. 

(the above includes two million yards earmarked for export) 
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Targets for the Hurd Flan, actual production in 1965 and the Fourth Ha* 
targets for yam are indicated in die following table— 

(Figures in Million I**) 


Type of yam 


Third 

Plan 

Targets. 


Production 

in 

1966 


Fourth 

Plan 

T «r 




Woollen . . . 

1400 


me i 

Shoddy 

1000 

R-~59~ 

1806 

Worsted :—• 




Weaving 

Handknitting . 

Hosiery 

! '. ! 28 00 

ftl 

2-40 J 

ihmM 


Spinning 

(i) Worsted Yarn 

1.6. The installed capacity^ <rf worsted sector is 128,912 spindles cap¬ 

able of producing 29.20 mill in lbs. of yam on a two-shift basis. Wmfe 
framing die fl t the Fourth Ran, it has been estimated that 

flw exutiag .cgpjiflp flffgr modernisation would have a production poten¬ 
tial ci 45 laflgpt'lM. t wxlesd on all shifts. Hence, no expansion m this 
Geftic&y lup bign Momnmoided in the Fourth Plan. Only marginal addi¬ 
tion to nitartM aqppdty has been considered necessary for the purpose of 
balauriag Ho a ng , with a view to ensuring adequate supply erf yam 
to the oeeentrahsed sector, the Working Group has recommended an addi¬ 
tional 10,000 spindles. 

(ii) Woollen and Shoddy Yarn 

1.7. Production of woollen and shoddy yam during the year 1966 was 
20.08 million lbs. During the Fourth Plan, it is estimated that the require¬ 
ments of woollen yam would amount to 27 million lbs. of which 15 
miftin m lbs. would be for production of carpets and 12 million lbs. for lower 
types of fabrics. Similarly, shoddy yam requirement is estimated at 1? 
mfliion lbs. 


1.8. The installed capacity of woollen, shoddy and other spindles is as 
under : 

Woollen spindles.54,194 

Shoddy spindles. . 22,733 

Other spindles .21,910 

On the existing capacity, it will be posable to produce 34 million lbs. It 
is expected that some modernisation will take place in. the existing capacity 
as a result of which it might be possible to increase the productivity of the 
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existing spindles considerably. As the Fourth Plan target is 45 million lbs., 
the Working Group has not recommended any addition to the shoddy and 
woollen capacities. 

Combing : 

1.9. The present licensed combing capacity is 19.2 million kgs. It is 
estimate d that the present capacity is more than adequate to meet the re* 
quirements of tops for the Fourth Plan. 

SECTION II 

Role of the Wool Branch in the Textile Commissioner’s Office 

1.10. The Textile Commissioner is charged with the following func¬ 
tions in regard to the Woollen Industry :— 

(a) administering the Woollen Textiles (Production & Distribu¬ 
tion) Control Order, 1962; 

(b) scrutinising applications for installation of new capacity or ex¬ 
pansion of existing units; 

(c) estimating requirements of raw materials to be imported for 
the woollen industry and making allocations thereof to mills; 

(d) fixing a programme of production for mills; 

(e) ensuring equitable supply of yam to the decentralised sectors, 
viz., handlooms and powerlooms, hosiery and processors of 
knitting yam; 

(f) ensuring supplies of woollen goods required for defence pur¬ 
poses; 

(g) recommending applications for import of machinery, spares 
and components required by the woollen industry; and 

(h) fixing the prices of woollen, manufactures. 

Woollen Textiles (Production and Distribution') Control Order, 1962 : 

1.11. The Woollen Textiles (Production and Distribution) Control 
Order issued in 1962 was in replacement of the Woollen Textiles (Produc¬ 
tion & Distribution) Control Order,' 1960. The Order vests in the Textile 
Commissioner the following powers : 

(1) to control acquisition and installation and/or disposal of— 

(i) spindles for the manufacture of woollen yam; 

(ii) wool combing machinery for the manufacture of wool 
tops; 

(iii) rag washing machines; 

(iv) rag tearing machines; 

(v) rag cutting machines; and 

(vi) gametting machines. 

(2) to direct production of wool tops, woollen yam/cloth of speci¬ 
fied varieties; 
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(3) to fix maximum ex-factory, wholesale and retail prices ~ Of 
wool tops, woollen yam and woollen cloth; 

(4) to control packing for purposes of facilitating sale at the prices 
fixed; 

(5) to fix processing' charges; 

(6) to issue directions regarding sales and delivery; 

(7) to call for accounts and returns; and 

(8) to enter and search premises. 

While the power relating to control on installation of woollen spindles 
and looms is explicit in the main order, enabling provisions exist to control 
production, delivery and prices. Enabling powers have been invoked by 
the Textile Commissioner in the following directions :— 

(i) controlling the pattern of production for ensuring delivery of 
various kinds of yarn, required for the decentralised sectors; 

(ii) directing mills to deliver yam of specified qualities at specified 
prices to— 

(a) powerloom and handloom units in the decentralised 
sector; 

(b) hosiery units; and 

(c) processors of knitting yarn. 

(iii) fixing the prices in respect of the following : 

(a) worsted hosiery yarn on hanks and cones; 

(b) woollen hosiery articles; 

(c) worsted woollen weaving yam; 

(d) worsted woollen grey-hand-knitting yam; and 

(e) Indian wool tops and woollen yarn produced in admix¬ 
ture with shoddy/Indian wool and nylon; and 

(iv) fixing commission charges for combing. 

1.12. In the following pages, we have examined in detail the working 
of the above controls. The defects 'noticed have been spotlighted together 
with our recommendations to remedy the draw-backs and to improve the 
working of the different schemes of control. 

SECTION in 

Installation of Additional Capacity 

1.13- Installation of additional capacity in the woollen sector requires 
a licence under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, or a per¬ 
mit from the Textile Commissioner under clause 3 (i) of the Woollen Tex¬ 
tiles (Production & Distribution) Control Ordef, 1962, depending on the 
see of the unit. The following statement gives the capacity at the end 
of the.Second Plan, the targets for the Third and Fourth Plans, the additional 
capacity licensed under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act or 
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f*ermitted by the Textile Commissioner, the actual capacity installed at' the 
eiid erf the Third Plan and production with reference to potential. 



Wool Synthetic Woollen 

tops tops yarn 

Shoddy 

yarn 

Worsted 

yarn 

Woollen 
f abric 


r 1 

ml lion lbs. 

’ 

spindles 


Looms. 

1. Licensed capacity 
at the end of the 
Second Plan 

21-20 

3-56 53529 

19087 

133560 

3130 

2. Additional capacity 
licensed in the 
Third Plan . 

17-60 

68566 

3048 

10680 

312 

3. Total licensed 
capacity at the end 
of the Third Plan 

33-80 

122095 
3-56 *(m. lbs.) 

65 00 

22135 

(m.lbs) 

25-50 

144240 

(m.lbs.) 

45-00 

3442 

tm.yds.) 

41-00 

4 Targets set in the 
Third Plan. 

27-50 

4-00 14-00 

10-00 

28-00 

35-00 

5. Targets set in the 
Fourth Plan 

. 46-00 

27-00 

18-00 

34-00 

30-00 


•Quantities of yarn and cloth given above represent these estimated by the 
Working Group for the Woollen Industry. 

It will be seen that the licensed capacity even as at the end of the Third 
Plan is in excess of the production targets for the Fourth Plan in respect 
of woollen spindles, worsted spindles, shoddy spindles and looms. 

1.14. Licensing: During the Third Plan period, 356 applications for 
licences were received for creation of new/expansion of existing capacity 
in the following sectors : 


Wool tops. -Vl'r's . 53 

Worsted spindles . . 92 

Woollen spindles . . 88 

Shoddy spindles . . . 40 

Powerlooms .......... 40 

Paper-makers’ felt ......... 11 

Woollen hosiery articles . .. 5 

Tufted carpets ........... 26 

Board machinery felts . . 1 


356 


Recommendation 

As in the case of the cotton mill sector, applications received in the 
Ministry for grant of licences for the woollen sector are to be referred to 
the Textile Co mmi ssioner for his comments. Licences were given in 78 
cases. Case studies, however, revealed that out of 78 licences issued, appli¬ 
cations covering only 50 licences were referred to the Textile Commissioner 
and 14 were not. The position in respect of the other 14 cases was not 
•clear at the time of study. Of the 50 cases referred to the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner, he recommended 37 cases for issue of licences and 13 for rejection. 
Considering that the Textile Commissioner is the technical agency responsi¬ 
ble tor the development of the industry, it is but appropriate that he 
•should invariably be consulted on each application for licence.. It is also 
necessary that a representative of the Textile Commissioner attends meet¬ 
ings of the Licensing Committee.. 
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1.15. Case studies revealed that the time taken from the date el feaitpt 
of the application to the date of disposal ranged from 14 days to 369 dags, 
the average time being 149 days. There is need to reduce delays. r fto 
procedure for licensing in the woollen industry follows the pattern of the 
licensing of cotton textile mill industry which we had examined in great 
detail in Part I of our report. 

Recommendation 

We recommend that if and when there is licensing, (no expansion of the 
woollen industry during the Fourth Plan being envisaged now) the procedures, 
recommended by the Mathur Study Team on the D.G.T.D. and to the extent 
accepted by Govemmeirt may be followed. Keeping in line with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Mathur Study Team, the CLP Branch of the Ministry of 
Industry should send direct to the'Textile Commissioner’s a copy of the appli¬ 
cation for licence and the Textile Commissioner’s comments should be in¬ 
corporated in the brief prepared for the Licensing Committee. 

1.16. Progress of implementation of Licences : Particulars in respect 
of only 72 licences were available at the time case studies were made in 
the Wool Branch. The progress of installation of the above licences at 
the time of case studies was as under : 

(i) Wool tops : Against nine licences issued, five had been im¬ 
plemented. In the remaining four, the main reason for non¬ 
implementation was non-availability of machines indigenously. 

(ii) Woollen spindles : Out of 20 licences issued, two had been 
implemented partially. In the remaining cases, it was reported 
that non-implementation was due to non-availability of indi¬ 
genous machinery. 

(iii) Worsted Spindles : In three out of four cases licensed, the 
parties had implemented the projects. In the remaining case, 
the licence had been issued only towards the end of 1965. 

(iv) Shoddy spindles : Of the three licences issued, two licences 
covered both worsted and shoddy spindles. These had been 
implemented. The remaining case was for transfer of owner¬ 
ship by bifurcation, of an existing unit. 

(v) Powerlooms : Of the 30 cases licensed, 17 pertained to trans¬ 
fer of looms from the S.S.I. Sector to the mill sector. In the 
remaining 13, the licences had not been implemented as auto¬ 
matic looms were not available indigenously and import was 
also prohibited. 

(vi) Felt manufacture : In the two cases licensed, one had been 
revoked. In the remaining, the application for import of 
machinery was under consideration. 

(vii) Woollen hosiery : Only one case was licensed. This per¬ 
tained to the transfer of machines from one unit to another. 

(viii) Tufted carpets : Two cases were licensed in 1966 and essen¬ 
tiality certificates for import of machinery were issued in Sep¬ 
tember, 1966. 

Recommendation 

It will be seen that, in a number of cases, licences were issued under at 
stipulation that no import of machinery would be allowed. As licensing ot 
project necessarily presupposes its feasibility, there is no particular merit 
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in giving a licence for creation of capacity on condition that no importation 
of machinery would be allowed when it is known that the machinery required 
is not manufactured in the country. 

1.7. Issue of installation permits : Woollen units, whether licensed 
under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act or not, have to ob¬ 
tain permission of the Textile Commissioner under clause 3(i) of the Wool¬ 
len Textiles (Production and Distribution) Control Order, 1962, for install 
lation of spindles and looms. Due to poor maintenance of records in the 
Wool Branch (and some records having been taken away by the Special 
Police Establishment), we were not able to conduct case studies of the pro¬ 
cedures followed for issue of installation permits. It was however noticed 
that in 72 cases (out of 78 licences) for which files were available in the 
Wool branch, none of the licensees had approached the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner for installation permits. 

Recommendation 

We consider the issue of an installation permit to be a wholly unnecessary 
step after an industrial licence had been issued. Accordingly, we recom¬ 
mend that issue of installation permits in cases covered by licences issued 
under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act be dispensed with, 

1.18. Installation permits for units run covered by the Industries ( Deve¬ 
lopment & Regulation ) Act : Under the provision of the Woollen Tex¬ 
tiles (Production and Distribution) Control Order, 1962, permission of 
the Textile Commissioner is necessary for acquisition and installation of the 
following items of woollen machinery : 

(a) spindles; 

(b) wool combing machinery for manufacture of wool tops; 

(c) rag washing machines; 

(d) rag tearing machines; 

(e) rag cutting machines; and 

(f) gametting machines. 

All the above mentioned items except spindles have been declared as “essen¬ 
tial commodities”. 

1.19. No information was available in the Wool Branch about the num¬ 
ber of applications received from units not covered by the Industries (Deve¬ 
lopment & Regulation) Act for installation of the items enumerated in the 
above para. Wool Branch had not maintained any registers to indicate the 
actual number of applications received and the manner in which they were 
disposed of. From the available records, it was found that 31 installation 


permits had been issued covering the following : 

Woollen spindles 

new units. 5 

expansion. 4 

regularisation of units in existence prior to the promulgation of the 
order. 16 

Worsted spindles 

new units. 2 

expansion. Nil 

regularisation. Nil 
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Shoddy spindles 

new units . Nil 

expansion .. 

regularisation .......... 3 

Combers 

regularisation.. 1 

We noticed that only 20 permits had been issued for regularisation of exist¬ 
ing units, although more units were in existence under one or more of the 
above categories. 

1.20. Case studies : In order to probe the procedure relating to issue 
of installation permits for creation of capacity in the woollen sector, we 
took up for study 28 applications which only were available at the time of 
study. Against 28 applications, it was found that permission was granted in 
11 for installation. Six applications were from units who had already erect¬ 
ed the machinery and the applicants sought only regularisation. These were 
regularised by issue of installation permits post facto.. The remaining 11 
applications were rejected. The cases where installation of fresh machinery 
was permitted were those sponsored by the State Governments. The reason, 
for rejection of the remaining applications was based on the general policy 
which, at that time, was not to allow expansicmjn any sector of the woollen 
industry. 

Recommendation 

There has since been a revision of this policy and Government have 
decided to allow creation of additional capacity in the woollen industry pro¬ 
vided there is no dependence on import of either raw material or machi¬ 
nery. So long as there is no restriction on the creation of additional capa¬ 
city, permission for installation of machinery under the Woollen Textiles 
Control Oder should be a'formality and solely for the purpose of statistical 
assessment. The Study Team would, however, like to observe that the pre¬ 
sent policy itself needs continual review as there is likely to be a tendency 
to clamour for imported raw material after the capacity has been created. 
There might also be unauthorised diversion of scarce imported raw material 
to such units. 

SECTION IV 

Allocation of Imported Raw Material to Actiktl Users in the Woollen 

Industry 

1.21. Upto the middle of 1957, imports of raw wool required by the 
woollen industry were permitted under the Open General Licensing system. 
In addition, woollen fabrics and hosiery goods were also permitted to be 
imported. The quantities of various kinds of wool and woollen goods im¬ 
ported together with their value from 1955-56 to 1965-66 are given 
below : 


(in ftiillions) 



Wool 

Wool 

Shoddy Woollen Woollen 

Ho- 

Year 



tops 

yarn 

fab- 

yarn 

siery 






rics. 





lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

( 1 ). 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1955-56 

. Quantity 

4-80 

12-48 


0-72 

N.A. 

N.A. 


Value Rs. 

14-2° 

74-64 


7-08 

N.A. 

N.A. 
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( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1956-57 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

4 - 83 

5 - 66 

15-11 

89-52 

0-73 

1 -23 

2-30 

10-62 

5-30 

11*72 

0-14 

0 ‘ 59 - 

1957-58 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

2-52 

1117 

16 - 79 

17 - 20 

2 - 54 

3 - 29 

0-87 

10-19 

5-50 

10-51 

0-02 

' 0 - 18 . 

1958-59 

. . Quantity 

Value Rs. 

2-42 

7-65 

16-36 

92-06 

3-38 

3-87 

0-16 

1-77 

1 - 69 

2 - 77 

0 01 
0-05 

1959-60 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

3-23 

11-01 

13-29 

67-74 

4-37 

4-50 

0-16 

1-86 

0-65 

0-96 


1960-61 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

4-40 

14-13 

14-69 

82-17 

7-58 

7-68 

0-16 

2-10 

0-14 

0-74 

Neg. 

Neg- 

1961-62 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

11-96 

39-17 

13-60 

71-94 

12-98 

10-51 

0-12 

1-55 

1-10 

0-44 

Neg. 

Neg. 

1962-63 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

13-19 

50-00 

11-75 

61-44 

14-00 

10-07 

0-08 

0-95 

0-06 

0-34 

Neg. 

Neg. 

1963-64 

. . Quantity 

Value Rs. 

15-90 

58-90 

16-23 

85-40 

15-74 

12-87 

0-02 

0-33 

Neg. 

0-02 

Neg. 

Neg. 

1964-65 

. . Quantity 

Value Rs. 

17-78 

67-52 

3-25 

20-53 

10-60 

8-29 

0-02 

0-46 

•• 


1965-66 

. . Quantity 

Value Rs. 

14-34 

42-89 

0-62 

2-86 

5-69 

4-55 

0-03 

0-31 

•• 

-- 

1966-67 

June.) 

(April/ 

. Quantity 
Value Rs. 

15-48 

75-18 

0-06 

0-91 

1-64 

1-22 

0-02 

0-17 




Source—Indian Textile Bulletin 


In view of the difficult foreign exchange position, imports of fabrics and 
other finished products were banned in the middle of 1957. Import of raw 
wool/tops under the Open General Licence system was replaced by the 
Actual User Licensing system. 


1.22. Import of raw material is presently allowed for production of 
worsted and shoddy yarn only. Till some time ago, wool tops were also 
allowed to be imported but with the development of indigenous combing, 
wool tops are not now allowed for import. The quantities of wool and 
wool tops imported during the last five years were as follows : 


(in million lbs.) 


Wool Wool tops. 


1961- 62 11-96 13-60 

1962- 63 13-19 11-75 

1963- 64 15-90 15-23 

1964- 65 17-78 3-25 

1965- 66 14-34 0-62’ 

1966- 67 15-48 0-06 
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1.23. Present procedures for allocation : The procedure of allocation 
of imported raw material to the woollen industry is briefly described below: 

Towards the end of August every year, a ceiling is placed at the dispo¬ 
sal of the Textile Commissioner for making allotments to the various sectors 
of the woollen industry. Ceilings (which are in terms of value) made 
available during the last six years were :— 


(R>. crjres.) 


1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


900 

7-50 

5-00 

500 

200 

1200 


After setting apart a certain portion for Khadi and Village Industries, felt 
manufacturing units and machine cloth manufacturers, the remaining ceiling 
is allocated between the shoddy and worsted sectors. The requirements of 
shoddy spindles were initially assessed with reference to the installed capa¬ 
city, and allocations made to meet the requirements of each unit for working 
two shifts. As against 2,000 shoddy spindles in 1957, there are now over 
22,000 shoddy spindles. With the reduction in the total ceiling made avail¬ 
able to the Textile Commissioner, and the increase in the number of shoddy 
spindles, the requirement of shoddy spindles could not be met to the full 
■extent, and allocation had to be given on ad-hoc basis. Claims were also 
advanced by those having preparatory machines (known as shoddy pullers) 
for allocation of imported raw material. Though this demand was conceded 
in the case of one unit initially, two more came to be given allocations later. 
The present position is that out of the total allocation made to shoddy 
spindles, nearly 7% are made to shoddy pullers. 

1.24. In so far as worsted spindles are concerned, a question arose 
Whether allocation should be made with reference to past consumption or 
pro rata on the basis of the actual installed worsted spindles. As a via media 
it was decided that for ‘old’ spindles (i.e., those in existence prior to 1957), 
allocation should be made with reference to their past consumption and for 
“new spindles” (i.e. those which came into being after 1957), allocation 
should be with reference to capacity. Accordingly, figures of consumption 
were called for from various mills. While calling for information, mills were 
not directed to indicate separately figures of consumption of imported wool 
by worsted and by woollen spindles. This resulted in a number of mills re¬ 
porting figures of consumption by worsted and by woollen spindles together. 
(It was reported by the units that split figures of consumption were not 
available). Consequently, consumption by mills on woollen spindles in the 
basic year also came to be recognised which led to allocation of imported 
raw material to woollen spindles as well, notwithstanding the fact that 
woollen spindles can work entirely on Indian wool. 
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1.25. A table showing ceilings given in each year, the basis of alloca¬ 
tion and the quantity that became available per spindle is given below: 


Quantity availa- Principle for allocation 
ble of raw material 

Fo- , --—*-—, ,--*-, Maximum & 

reign Wors- Shod- Spindles Minimum al- 

Year ex- ted dy Old New Shoddy location to old 

change capacity 

received <- * -* 

(in Max. Min. 

Crores 
rupees). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1959-60 

10-40 

9-36 

0-24 

50%PC 

"""(iso 

(Rupees 

_A. 

380 

per spindles) 

1,000 300 

1960-61 

9-76 

9-21 

0-55 

50%SB 

50%PC 

550 

650 

800 

350 

1961-62 

9 00 

7-80 

0-83 

50%PC 

550 

600 

750 

400 

1962-63 

7-50 

5-66 

0-80 

37%PC 

400 

450 

550 

300 

1963-64 

5-00 

4-00 

0 62 

25%PC 

260 

370 

370 

200 

1964-65 

5-00 

3-50 

0 61 

25%PC 

251 

360 

370 

200 

1965-66 

2-00 

0-45 

0-25 

3%PC 

29 

130 

43 

23 

1966-67 

. 12-00 

7-40 

1-65 

47-9% 

489 

816 

539 

439 


PC 


PC—-Past Consumption. 

SB—Spindle Basis. 

1.26. We made a detailed study of the procedure followed year by 
year in the allocation of imported raw material since 1957. Frequent 
changes were made in the system of allocation, with a view to balancing the 
conflicting claims of two sections of the industry, one claiming that alloca¬ 
tion should be made on the basis of past consumption and the other that it 
should be on the basis of installed capacity. As no happy mean could be 
found between the two views,, the basis of allocation came to be based on 
empirical considerations. 

1.27. Several other defects noticed in present procedure of allocation 
are enumerated below : 


(i) The procedure of allocation of raw material is extremely cumber¬ 
some. The quantity available per spindle has to be initially determined. For 
this, the ceiling has to be divided “by the total number of spindles (old 
worsted spindles plus half of the old woollen spindles plus new spindles). 
Allocation on per spindle availabilty has to be made to “new spindles”. 
The balance quantity is to be distributed amongst old spindles pro rata based 
on consumption during the basic period. Thereafter, the quantity allocated 
to each unit has to be scrutinised in order to ensure that allocation per 
spindle is within the maximum and minimum prescribed. Where allocation 
is above the maximum or below the minimum; suitable adjustments will 
have to be made. 

LtComm/68—2 
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The various steps involved in the allocation are charted below in order 
to illustrate the complications attendant on the present allocation prtiefe- 
dure : 

(/) Foreign exchange available for allocation to worsted 
sector after setting apart the requirements of hair, 
belting and shoddy sectors .... Rs. M crores 

07) Old worsted spindles ...... a 

(iff) Old woollen spindles ...... b 

(iv) Equivalent No. of worsted spindles, i.e. half of 

(HI) above.b/2 

(v) Worsted spindlesinstalledafterl957 . . . d 

fvO Total (‘a’ plus ‘b/2’ plus ‘d’) . . B 

(vii) Per spindle allocation available M 

— =c 
B 

<vm) Total allocation to new capacity . . . . c x d =D 

(\x) Balance available for allocation on the basis of past 

consumption ..M—D=F 

(x) Percentage of allocation available to individual units 

linked to back year allocation . F 

-x 100 = p 

ii-33 

(Rs. 11-33 crores represents raw material consumed 
by the industry during the basic period 1956-57). 

(xi) Allocation to a unit having past consumption equal to 

K.Kxp (subject to maximum 

& minimum per spin¬ 
dle. 

With reference' to the above percentage individual allocations axe made. 
Thereafter, the maximum and minimum per spindle allocations are fixed 
After applying the maximum and minimum, die allocation is; readjusted. 
No principles have been laid .down fpp such readjustment, 

(ii) Since the beginning, a distinction had been tnade between old 
spindles and new spindles, allocation to old spindles being given on the 
basis of past consumption and allocation to new spindles being given on 
capacity. The figures of consumption reported by various mills were not 
subjected to any independent verification and this resulted in wide disparities 
in the per spindle consumption in respect of old capacity. In the 1 basic 
period, it ranged between Rs. 47 and Rs. 2,429. Only in the year 1959-60, 
this gap was sought to be reduced by fixing a maximum and a minimum on 
the per-spindle allocation. In the meanwhile; a nurfiSer of units had'secured 
considerable advantage. Even after the principle of maximum and mini¬ 
mum allocations was introduced, the gap continued to be quit© wide. The 
maximum and minimum fixed in 1966-67 were Rs. 489 ± Rs. 50 (Rs. 539 
and Rs. 439). 

(Hi) Many mills had reported consumption of imported raw material 
in respect of woollen spindles. Woollen spindles can do without imported 
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raw material and, therefore, allocation based on past consumption of im¬ 
ported raw material cannot be justified. While dealing with the distribution 
of yam to the decentralised sector, it is explained that in estimating the 
■quantity of ‘free yam” that is available for allocation to the decentralised 
sectors, allocations made to woollen spindles are not taken into accoupt In 
respect of the seven mills (vide statement) who were given allocation of 
Rs. 106 lakhs of raw material, the obligation placed on them for delivery 
of yarn was only in respect of yam produced out of Rs. 95 lakhs worth of 
raw material. In other words, nearly eight percent of the raw material 
allotted to the units did not bear any yam obligation. 

(iv) There is no rationale in treating two woollen spindles as equivalent 
to one worsted spindle. This formula has been adopted :—• 

(a) to determine the per-spindle allocation available. For this; pur¬ 
pose, the total number of spindles, worsted and woollen, 'prior 
to 1957 plus the capacity installed after 1957 is taken as the 
total installed capacity (the number of woollen spindles insjtalled 
prior to 1957 is reduced by half for determining the number of 
equivalent worsted spindles). 

(b) to determine the maximum and minimum per-spindle allocation 
to units. 

Adoption of this formula has resulted in marked anomalies as may be; seen 
from the following statement which has been prepared with reference to the 
allocations made in 1963-64. 

It will be seen from the statement (given on next page) that Mill ‘A’t with 
4480 “new” worsted spindles (installed after the basic year) got an alloca¬ 
tion of raw material worth Rs. 11.64 lakhs, giving it a net per-spindle alloca¬ 
tion of Rs. 260, while Mill ‘D’ with 65 “old” woollen spindles and (4476 
“old” worsted spindles got Rs. 9.61 lakhs worth of raw material, giving it a 
net per-spindle allocation of Rs. 22 (minimum). Till ‘B’ with 2,000 worsted 
spindles got an allocation of Rs. 4 lakhs by applying the minimum whereas 
Mill ‘C with the same spindles got Rs. 5.20 laldis worth of raw material 
yielding it a per-spindle allocation of Rs. 260. Mill ‘F with 2476 spmdles 
was allotted Rs. 370 per spindle. 

Recommendation 

1.28 The Study Team recommends that no allocation of imported raw 
material should be made to woollen spindles regardless of the fact whether 
such units consumed imported raw material during the basic period or not. 
The team also does not see any merit in allocating raw material to ; units 
who do not actually use the material for spinning purposes, j?ut get alloca¬ 
tion merely on the basis of their possessing preparatory equipment. ^Rag- 
pullers ought not to be given any separate allocation of raw material, as 
spinners may be expected to utilise the services of these for the preparation 
of tops for spinning. Our recommendation on the principles to be adopted 
in allocating raw material will follow, after we discuss the pattern of produc¬ 
tion fixed for mills and the woollen yam distribution scheme as both are 
integral portions of a scheme. 



No. of No. of No. of No. of Total Con- Basis Quantity Maximum, minimum Actual Allo- 
woollen old equi- worsted No. of sumption of given ^limits quantity cation 

Mill spindles, worsted valent spindles spindles during alloca- per ,--- ->• -, allocated per 
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tion. 



SECTION V 

Pattern of Production in the Woollen Industry 

1.29. Raw material allocated to the industry is used for producing three 
distinct types of yam viz : weaving, hosiery and hand-knitting. Weaving 
yam produced in composite mills is partly consumed by them on their looms. 
Some hosiery yarn is also consumed in mills which have their own hosiery 
equipment and the rest is made available for distribution to the decentralised 
sectors. Hand-knitting yam produced by mills is either processed in the 
mills themselves or delivered in grey state for being processed by indepen¬ 
dent processors. There are four distinct types of consumers in the decen¬ 
tralised sector of the woollen industry, viz: powerlooms and handlooms 
which use weaving yam, independent hosiery units requiring hosiery yam 
and processors requiring grey hand-knitting yarn for processing. 

1.30. Circumstances leading to the introduction of pattern of produc¬ 
tion : With the reduction in the quantum of raw material for the woollen 
industry, there was a marked shift on the part of many spinning units to spin 
more of weaving yam as this switch-over enabled the units to keep their 
spindles occupied for longer periods. Further, production of weaving yam 
provided a better return. In order to arrest the falling trend in the produc¬ 
tion of hosiery yarn and to ensure its equitable distribution, a scheme of 
•distribution of yam was formulated in 1959 in consultation with the indus¬ 
try. Under the scheme, all woollen spinning mills were enjoined to produce 
the same proportions of worsted, hosiery and knitting yam that were pro¬ 
duced by them during the period October, 1956 to September, 1957. Units 
which installed spindles after 30th September, 1957 were asked to produce 
hosiery yam to the extent of at least 30%, of their quarterly production of 
worsted yam. After allowing for the mills’ own consumption, the balance 
hosiery yarn was placed at the disposal of the Hosiery Federation of Ludhiana 
to be distributed to its constituents on certain agreed principles. Subsequent¬ 
ly, when shortages of all the three types of yarn came to be experienced, it 
was decided that a pattern of production should be imposed on mills in 
order to ensure that the imported raw material was judiciously employed 
so that a fair supply of the various types of yam to meet the requirements 
of the units in the decentralised sector was available. 

Accordingly, under sub-clause (1) of clause 3 of the Woollen Yam 
^Production and Distribution) Control Order, 1960, the percentage of 
weaving, hosiery and knitting yam to be produced by each mill was fixed. 
Although a uniform pattern for all units of the industry was fixed initially, 
it was subsequently changed in order to allow for technical limitations of 
individual units. • Mill-wise pattern of production was, therefore, substituted, 
however, ensuring that the total quantity of “free yam” produced was in 
the proportion of 55%, 27% and 18% in respect of weaving, hosiery and 
knitting yams which reflected the overall pattern of production of the industry 
in the year 1956-57. 

1.31. Basis on which pattern of production was fixed for individual mills : 
Mill-wise pattern of production was initially fixed in the year 1960. In 
fixing the pattern, actual production and consumption (if any) of yarn dur¬ 
ing the year 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59 were taken into account. There¬ 
after, the pattern of production for each mill was fixed on the following 
basis. 
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(a) It was decided that there should be a minimum obligation on 
production of hosiery yam by each unit. (The price of only 
hosiery yarn was controlled then. It was, therefore, felt that mills 
might be disinclined to produce yarn which was price-control¬ 
led). Each spinning/composite unit was required to produce 
hosiery yam to the extent of 35% of its production if it had 
the required technical facilities to produce hosiery yam. Even 
where a mill did not have the required capacity, it was decided 
that a minimum obligation for production of hosiery yam equi¬ 
valent to 10% of its production should be imposed. 

(b) Each mill was also directed to produce knitting yam equal to 
the highest proportion of production of such yam during the 
three preceding years, viz. 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59. A 
unit which did not produce knitting yam during the basic period 
was obliged to produce knitting yam to the extent of not less 
than 5% of its total production. 

(c) Composite mills which required yarn for their weaving sheds, 
were permitted to produce weaving yam to the extent of their 
maximum consumption of such yam produced during the pre¬ 
vious three years. They were, however, under obligation to 
produce at least a minimum of 10% hosiery yam and 5% of 
knitting yam. 

On the above basis, the production pattern of 37 mills was fixed. At the 
time the pattern of production was fixed there were only 37 mills producing 
worsted yam. Since then, seven more units have been brought within the 
ambit of production control. 

1-32. Dejects in the present system : The fixation of a pattern of pro¬ 
duction for each mill has, to a large extent, upset the traditional pattern 
followed by mills. According to one line of argument, it has inhibited the 
growth and development of the industry. This scheme reveals several 
defects, some of which are detailed below : 

(a) In the spinning process, “Cap” “ring” and “flyer” spindles are 
involved. “Cap” spindles can spin weaving and hosiery yam; 
“ring” spindles can spin all the types of yam while “flyer” spin¬ 
dles can spin only hosiery and knitting yam. A minimum obli¬ 
gation for production of 10% hosiery yam and 5% knitting yarn 
has been placed on all mills whether they have the equipments 
ments to produce such yarn or not. This has been done on the 
assumption that “no mill to-day is strictly incapable of producing 
any of the types of yarn”. 

(b) Of the 18 mills having “cap” spindles, 11 were exempted from 
producing knitting yam while four were compelled to produce 
such yam, the percentage ranging from 15 to 25. Of four units 
having ‘flyer’ spindles, two were exempted from producing weav¬ 
ing yam while the other two were compelled to produce weaving 
yam to the extent of 30% and 35% respectively. 

(c) Consumption of raw material varies depending upon the type of 
yam to be manufactured. It has been estimated that the con¬ 
sumption of raw material for producing weaving, hosiery and 
knitting yarn is in the ratio of 100: 120 : 130. This is because 
hosiery and knitting yams are relatively coarser than weaving 
yam. Thus, when the production pattern of a mill is changed]. 
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say, from 100% weaving to 65% weaving, raw material allo¬ 
cated to it on the basis of past consumption would not be ade¬ 
quate for fully utilising its machines. The position in reverse, is 
also true, i.e. when the pattern of production is changed from 
hosiery to weaving, the,spindles could be employed for a longer 
period. This is illustrated below : 


Pattern in basic year Pattern fixed under con- Consump- 
1956-57. trol order. tion of 

' raw 

Mill material 

per 

spindles 

basic 

year. 



Weaving 

Hosiery 

-» ( - 

Knitting Weaving 

Hosiery Knittintg 


A . 

100 


65 

35 


Rs. 

557 

B , 

100 


65 

35 


419 

C . . 

9 

10 

81 25 

35 

40 

2,420 

D . 

10 

38 

25 

35 

40 

1,759 


The pattern of production of- mills A and B which produced 
100% weaving yam in the basic year was changed to 65% weav¬ 
ing and 35% hosiery. The raw material consumed by them in 
the basic year was Rs. 557.00 and Rs. 419.00 respectively. In 
1964-65, these mills were given allocation at the minimum rate 
of Rs. 200 per spindle. The pattern of production of mill ‘C’ 
which produced yam in the ratio of 9% weaving, 10% hosiery 
and 81% knitting was changed to 25% weaving, 35% hosiery 
and 40% knitting. Its consumption of raw material in the basic 
year was estimated at Rs. 2,429 per spindle. During the year 
1964-65, it was given an allocation of Rs. 370 (Maximum). 

(d) Against several representations received to revise the orders fix¬ 
ing the pattern of production for mills, only in a few cases were 
the orders revised. 

(e) Although a minimum obligation for production of hosiery and 
knitting yam was initially sought to be placed on all mills, 14 
were subsequently exempted from producing knitting yam and six 
were exempted from producing weaving yam. 

(f) There is no agency to ensure whether the pattern of production 
fixed for individual mills is being adhered to or not. 

(g) The yam obligation fixed for individual mills related to the pat¬ 
tern of production fixed by the Textile Commissioner. It was 
noticed that mills whose production pattern has been radically 
changed had defaulted in delivering yam. 

Recommendation 

1.33. Despite certain guidelines said to be followed in fixing the produc¬ 
tion?pattern, die individual pattern of production fixed for mills has some¬ 
what’been ad4ioc and has given rise to complaints. In the circumstances, 
the- Study Team, recommends that the fixation of pattern of production for 
individual mills be abandoned altogether After discussing the present sys~ 
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tern of Distribution of woollen yarn, we are recommending a scheme for 
distribution of imported raw material which will ensure equitable distribu¬ 
tion of yam and obviate the need for fixing a pattern of production on die 
industry statutorily. 

SECTION VI 

Distribution of Woollen Yarn 

1.34. In 1957, in the context of the tight foreign exchange situation, it 
was decided that import of wool, which until then was allowed (to be 
imported) under the Open General Licensing system, should be brought 
under a quota system and licences should be given only to actual users. In 
the beginning, the allocations made were adequate to meet the requirements 
of the industry, and, therefore, no shortage of yam was felt by any sector. 
With the reduction in the allocation of foreign exchange in subsequent years, 
difficulty in respect of yarn came to be experienced by the decentralised 
sectors, viz. powerloom units, processors of knitting yam and hosiery units. 
The shortage was particularly felt by the hosiery sector, as, mills, in the 
conext of shorter allocations, switched over to producing weaving yam which 
gave a better return and also enable them to keep their spindles busy for 
longer periods. In the circumstances, it was decided that some arrangements 
should be made for distribution of hosiery yam. This led to fixation of a 
pattern of production on mills and a distribution scheme for hosiery yam. 
Hosiery yarn produced from 1-1-1960 was to be distributed through the 
Hosiery Industry Federation of Ludhiana to the various hosiery units. Under 
the scheme, the Textile Commissioner issued directions to mills to produce 
specified quantities of hosiery yarn and to make them over to the Federation 
for allocatio nto all hosiery units. 

1.35. Later oh, shortage of yam came to be experienced by other de¬ 
centralised sectors also. There were complaints about high prices and non¬ 
availability of yarn to powerloom units. In that context a decision was 
taken by the Development Council for the Woollen Industry to devise a 
distribution scheme for equitable distribution of yam to units in the decen¬ 
tralised sectors. In pursuance of this, a Woollen Yarn Distribution Com¬ 
mittee was set up by the Development Council for Woollen Industry at its 
meeting held on 18/19th April, 1962. It was agreed that the yam pro¬ 
duced by spinning units and surplus yam in composite mills should be dis¬ 
tributed to the various sectors of the Woollen Industry. It was also decided 
that only yam produced from imported raw material and such raw material 
as was exclusively allotted to worsted spindles should be brought under the 
distribution scheme. The total surplus yam after making suitable reserva¬ 
tions for allotment to handlooms and to meet emergent situations is ear¬ 
marked for distribution to powerloom units. 

1.36. The Distribution Scheme : The quantity of various kinds of yarn 
which is to be distributed to the decentralised sectors is determined in the 
following manner. The pattern of production having already been fixed 
for individual mills, the quantity of worsted weaving, hosiery and grey hand- 
knitting yam that each unit could produce with reference to its production 
pattern is determined. Allocation of raw material to individual units being 
in terms of value, the quantity of yam that can be produced by each unit is 
initially determined with reference to the average price of wool tops. Avail¬ 
ability of yam is then determined after allowing for a wastage of 121% 
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occuriag during conversion of wool lops to worsted yarn. Yarn produced 
out of any synthetic fibre allowed to be imported by mills is not taken into 
account in the distribution scheme. Further, in determining the ‘free yam’ 
available for distribution, due allowance are made for consumption of yam 
in the mills’ own weaving sheds, processing houses and hosiery sections if 
any. TTie quantities of yam to be retained by mills for their own consumption 
are determined in the following manner : 


Weaving yarn . 

- 

• 

. Quantity consumed during the year 
1958—March 1960. 

April 

Knitting yarn . 

• 

• 

. Quantity processed during April 
March 1961. 

1960— 

Hosiery yarn 

• 

• 

. Quantity consumed during April 
September 1959. 

1956— 


Advices are thereafter sent to individual mills regarding the quantity of yarn 
which should be made available for distribution. Simultaneously, intima¬ 
tions are sent to the Director of Industries for handlooms, to Woollen Yarn 
Distribution Committee for powerlooms units, and hand-knitting processors 
and to the Hosiery Industry Federation of Ludhiana (subsequently the 
Government of Punjab) for hosiery units. They are asked to prepare a 
unit-wise allocation to individual units falling within their respective spheres. 

1.37. The procedure followed by the Distribution Committee for dis¬ 
tribution to individual units is as follows : 


(1) Handloom Sector : Out of the total weaving yam available for dis¬ 
tribution, 10 per cent is set apart for distribution to the handloom sector. 
The demand for handlooms is mostly from the States of Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh and the quantum required is usually less than quan¬ 
tity reserved. Actual distribution to the different handloom units is done by 
the State Directors of Industries in whose favour bulk allocations are made. 
After meeting the requirements of handloom the quantity left over, if any, is 
pooled with the free weaving yam for distribution to powerlooms. 

(2) Powerloom Units : The balance quantity of weaving yam is 
divided by the number of powerlooms and allocation is made to each unit 
depending on its capacity. After the quantity of yam to be distributed is 
determined, an intimation is sent by the Committee to the powerloom unit/ 
powerloom association calling upon it to remit the service charge (@ 10 
Paise per kilogram of yarn). As soon as the service charge is received, the 
Distribution Committee prepares a permit and transmits the same to the 
Wool Branch for signature and issue. The procedure followed is to direct 
the mills specified to deliver specified quantities of yam to the units speci¬ 
fied. In making such allocations, preferences of units for nulls are also 
taken into consideration. 

(3) Hosiery Units : The quantity of yarn available for distribution 
from each mill was intimated to the Federation when the work was handled 
by. it. The Hosiery Industry Federation of Ludhiana allocated the yam to 
individual unit* On the basis of average consumption of such units during 
the period 1-4-1956 to 31-3-1959. In the wake of the Chinese Aggression, 
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the entire production of hosiery yam was diverted for meeting defence re¬ 
quirements and during this period statutory orders were given by the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner to mills to deliver yam. Although supply of yarn for 
civilian consumption was resumed in 1964, the procedure by which Textile 
Commissioner issues statutory directions to mills was continued. (In pur¬ 
suance of the recommendations made by the Woollen Hosiery Yam Enquiry 
Committee, 1964, distribution to individual hosiery units was transferred 
from the Federation to the Department of Industries, Government of Punjab, 
the bulk of hosiery units being in Punjab. In so far as units outside Punjab 
are concerned allocation is made by the Textile Commissioner direct). 

(4) Processors of Knitting Yarn : There are 132 units receiving allo¬ 
cation of grey hand-knitting yarn for' processing. Most of them are in 
Delhi, some in Punjab and a few in Calcutta. 

The allocation of grey hand-knitting yam to processors of knitting yarn 
is made with reference to the average quantity of yam processed by them 
during the period 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60. The quantity of yarn 
allotted to each unit is determined on a pro-rata basis. A statement show¬ 
ing the quality of yam allocated to individual units is then sent to the res¬ 
pective associations who are asked to collect the service charges (which 
is 10 paise per kilogram of yam) and remit the amount to the Distribution 
Committee. Allocation is made only to such units from whom service 
charges have been collected. Permits are, thereafter prepared and sent to 
the Wool Branch for signature and issue. 

1.38. The stages involved in the allocation of raw material to the diffe¬ 
rent sectors with reference to the time factor are indicated below (data 


relate to 1964-65). 

1. Date of intimation of ceiling from the Ministry. 28-8-1964 

2. Date of forwarding statement of allocation of wool tops to J.C.C.I. & E 4-9-1964 

3. Yarn Distribution Committee intimated on availability of weaving and 

knitting yarn. 22-10-1964 

4. Intimation sent by Yarn Distribution Committee to units/associations . 5-12-1964 

5. Date .of forwarding bulk-permits for signature and issue . . 15-12-1964 


Although allocation of raw material to spinning units is in terms of value, 
the yam to be delivered by them to decentralised sector is fixed in quantity 
which is worked out on the basis of a notional price of the imported raw 
material with allowances for wastage, cost of conversion, etc. Mills come 
up for revision of their yarn obligation on account of variations brought 
about by the difference between the notional price and the actual price paid 
by them. A scrutiny of the record? revealed that no registers were being 
maintained showing the names of mills that came up for revision of their 
obligation and the manner of final disposal of their cases. Nine mills came 
up in 1964-65 for revision of their yarn delivery obligations. The reasons 
advanced by the mills for revision were (i) difference in notional rate and 
the actual imported rate of raw materials, (ii) difference In waste percentage 
adopted, (iii) allowance for import of synthetic tows and (iv) allowance to 
export obligation, etc. The interval between the date of advice to mills re¬ 
garding their yam obligation and the date on which their quotas were revised 
ranged-from 7 to 210 days, average being 105 days. 




1.39. Review of the working of the scheme 

(i) Powerloom Units: Thtre are 251 powerloom units with, a total 
capacity of 1512 powerlooms. The individual capacity of a unit ranges 
from two to 84. looms, an average unit consisting of four looms. The 
quantity of yam allotted to powerloom units during the years 1963-64 and 
1964-65 and the deliveries effected against them are given below : 



1963-64 

1964-65 


Kg. 

Kg. 

Quantity of yarn allocated .... 

. 249,355 

381,320 

Rate of allocation per loom 

180 

300' 

Average deliveries effected per loom 

160-5 

252-0 

(percentage) delivery .... 

• . 90% 

81% 


A review of deliveries of worsted yam by mills revealed that out of 251 
powerloom units, 48 did not receive the full quota in 1963-64 and 164 
units did not receive the full quota in 1964-65. Four units did not receive 
any allocation for 1964-65, one received less than 10%, three received bet¬ 
ween 21 and 30%, 13 units between 31 and 50^>, 27 between 51 and 
70%, 87 between 71 and 90% and 113 units above 90%. Ihe percentage 
has been worked out with reference to the actual quantity of yam allotted 
to each unit. 

The allocation of weaving yam to the powerloom units on per-loom 
basis, during the year 1963-64 and 1964-65 was 180 and 300 kgs. respec¬ 
tively and average deliveries during the two years were 160 kgs. and 252 kgs. 
only, which came to 18% and 28% of their requirements for operation on 
shift basis. 

(ii> Hosiery Units : There were several representations against the 
system of allocation of yam to the hosiery sector. In 1964, a committee 
was appointed by Government under the Chairmanship of Shri A. V. Venka- 
teswaran to review the distribution scheme for hosiery yam. The Committee 
wad asked to review the working of the scheme and suggest improvemejrts. 
The major recommendations made by the Committtee were (a) that the 
basfo period for determining the entitlement of a unit should be extended 
from 1-4-1956/30-9-1959 to 1-4-1956/31-10-1959 (the Committee pres¬ 
cribed’ a formula for determining the average annual consumption); (b) 
that there should be a maximum and minimum quota for each unit; (c) 
that provision should be made for making allocation of yam to units which 
did not consume yam during the basic period; and (d) that the work relat¬ 
ing to distribution of yam should be transferred from the Federation to the 
Punjab Government. The Committee also made a recommendation that a 
team should be appointed to verify the consumption of individual units 
during the basic period, on the basis of which allocations of yam were made 
by the Federation. Accepting the recommendation erf the Committee, 
Government appointed a team to conduct the above verification. The team 
verified the consumption of 225 units out of the 1120 covered by the 
scheme. After inspection .of the relevant records, the Team brought out 
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that 115 of the 225 units examined by them were not genuine and did not 
have any consumption at all during the basic period and as such did not 
merit any allocation. The Team recommended that these units should not 
be given quota of yarn. The Team also recommended reduction of quotas 
•of yam in respect of 70 units. The cut recommended by the Team ranged 
from one to 91 per cent. One of the recommendations of the Venkateswa- 
ran Committee was that if the random survey established serious irregulari¬ 
ties, verification should be extended to cover all the units. 

(iii) Processors of Knitting yarn : The allocation of processors of knit¬ 
ting yam is with reference to their average annual consumption during the 
basic years 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60. The quantity of yam allocated 
for handknitting processors during 1963-64 and 1964-65 was 1,57,219 kg. 
and 1,33,488 kg. respectively. In 1964-65; the actual allocation was as 


under:— 



No. of units 

Quantity allocated 


13 ... 

Between 30 and 100 kgs. 


14 . ' . 

Between 101 and 200 kgs. 


36 ... 

Between 201 and 500 kgs. 


24 ... 

Between 501 and 1000 kgs. 


24 . 

Between 1001 ad 2000 kgs. 


16 ... 

Between 2001 and 5000 kgs. 


1 

. 10,580 kgs. 


Against the above, actual delivery of yam was 104,343 kg. in 1964-65, 
representing less than 80% of their basic consumption in the basic period. 
A scrutiny of the records revealed that of the 134 units, three received no 
yam in 1964-65, one unit received less than 20%, nine between 21% 
and 30%, 14 units between 31% and 50%, 25 between 51% and 70% , 
14 between 71% and 90% and 66 above 90%. 


Processing of yam includes bleaching, dyeing, balling and packing. There 
were complaints that the “processors’’ were not bleaching and dyeing 
the yam themselves, but were getting the same done through outside 
agencies. The Directors of Industries of the State concerned were asked 
to investigate and report on the alleged malpractices. The reports of the 
Directors of Industries confirmed that an overwhelming majority of the units 
did not bleach and/or dye the yam themselves. The objective behind the 
scheme of distribution of yam to hand-processors is to assure them a regular 
supply of yam for being processed (processing meaning bleaching and dye¬ 
ing). Inasmuch as independent processors have failed to do bleaching and 
dyeing themselves, but have got these done by outside agencies, the whole 
objective behind the scheme has been defeated. It has been represented that 
the return on processing is so meagre that a unit solely employed on process¬ 
ing of grey yam is not an economic proposition, especially considering 
quantity allocated to each unit. Representatives of processors who met us 
gave the break-up of the cost of processing and packing as follows :— 

Dyeing ..Rs. 2 to 3 per kg. 

Reeling/Balling . . . Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2 per kg. 

Packing.Rs. 5-00 per kg. 

(iabelting Re. 1/- and Rs. 4 /- for packing 
materials). 
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It is obvious that it is due to the meagre return on processing that an over¬ 
whelming number of the units is getting the processing of yam done by out¬ 
side agencies. It is understood that many of them have switched over to¬ 
other lines of business. The distribution of yam at controlled rates to these 
units has provided them with an opportunity to sell knitting yarn at exorbi¬ 
tant prices in the market after processing it by outside agencies. 

1.40. It will be seen from the foregoing parargaphs that the scheme for 
distributing yam to the decentralised sectors has not been a success. The 
major defects as pointed not in the earlier paragraphs are summarised 
below:— 

(a) the basis for determining the quantity of yarn to be delivered 
by each mill has been more or less ad-hoc there being no¬ 
uniform pattern of production for the industry; 

(b) yarn made out of raw material allocated to woollen spindles is 
not included in the distribution scheme; 

(c) the basic year for allowing mills to retain yam for their own 
use varies for each type of yam, 1959-60 for weaving, 1956-59" 
for hosiery and 1960-61 for grey handknitting; 

(d) the pattern of production fixed for some mills was modified 
subsequently and weightage also given to some mills to retain 
additional quantity of yam with reference to capacity allowed 
after the basic year; 

(e) many mills have defaulted in delivering yam and no action has 
been taken against the defaulting mills; 

(f) many powerloom units did not get even their subsistence quota; 

(g) the verification team appointed by Government brought to 
focus the fact that 115 out of the 225 hosiery units verified 
were not genuine; 

(h) the reports of the Directors of Industries indicated that many 
processors did not process, the yam themselves. 

Recommendation 

The Study Team recommends that the present scheme of distribution of 
yam to various sectors be discontinued and replaced by a more rational’ 
scheme which is at once simple and easy of'implementation. 

Recommendation 

1.41. We suggest the following scheme of distribution of imported raw 
wool. 

As soon as a ceiling for import is placed at the disposal of the Textile 
Commissioner by the Ministry, the former may estimate the requirements 
of the shoddy and other sectors and set apart a portion for them. The balance 
will be the quantity for meeting the import needs of the worsted woollen 
sector. Ten per cent of die quantity may be allotted to the industry as a 
whole based on installed capacity. Allocations need be made only to 
worsted spindles and not to woollen spindles regardless of the fact whether 
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such spindles did or did'not have past consumption of imported raw.mate- 
rial; ' The balance should be distributed in such a way as to ensure reason¬ 
able supply of yam to meet the requirements of different sectors, viz., 
weavihg, hosiery and hand-knitting. The present pattern of distribution 
ensures supply of yam to the various sectors in the following proportions : 

Weaving.55 per cent 

Hosiery . . . . . 27 per cent 
Hand-knitting . . . .18 percent. 

As against the above, we suggest that the proportion in which yam should 
be distributed to the three sectors may he 60% for weaving, 25% for hosiery 
and 15% for handknitting. A slight reduction in the supply of yam to 
the hosiery and handknitting sectors has been suggested, having regard to 
the reduction in the total number of units which will become eligible for 
such allocation and to increased availability of comb-worthy Indian wool. 

1.42. Procedure jor actual allotment 

The quantity of raw material that is ear-marked for production of 
weaving yam may be distributed to handlooms and powerlooms (both in 
the organised sector and in the de-centralised sector) in the following 
maimer.: 

Handlooms 

As the allocations made to handlooms so far have been stated to be 
more than adequate to meet the requirements of these units, the present 
level of allocation to handlooms may be maintained in future also. The 
•quantity earmarked' for each Director of Industries may be intimated to 
him. On receipt of allocation letters, the Directors of Industries may nomi¬ 
nate one or more spinners for getting the raw material spun into yam. 
Licences may be issued in favour of the mills so nominated. The mills 
may deliver the yam either to the Directors of Industries or to the desig¬ 
nated handloom units. 

Powerlooms 

The balance of raw material that becomes available to the weaving 
sector is to be distributed to powerlooms in the organised sector and to 
those in the decentralised sector strictly on a pro-rata basis, with no special 
weightage being given to looms in the Organised sector. The units in the 
decentralised sector may be required to nominate a spinner of their choice 
to whom an AU licence may be issued on the explicit condition that the 
yam. produced out of the raw material will belong to the nominating units 
and, as such, should be delivered to them immediately after production. 
In respect of allocations to composite mills, no nominations will be 
necessary. 

Hosiery 

The quantity of raw material to be made available to the hosiery sector 
having been decided, the eligibility of individual units should be worked out 
on the basjs of installed capacity. Allocation should be restricted to units 
having a consumption during a basic period—the basic period being com- 
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mon to all the units. As suggested by the Venkateswaran Committee, 
regardless o£ the basic consumption, a minimum allocation for each unit 
may be fixed having regard to the overall availability. Similarly, there may 
also be a ceiling fixed on the maximum allocation that a unit may receive 
reagrdless of its consumption in the basic period. The other norms suggested 
by the Venkateswaran Committee may also be kept in view. 

Processors of grey hand-knitting yarn 

Units which do not undertake processing of yarn themselves ought not 
to be eligible for allocation of imported raw material. As in respect of the 
hosiery sector, the ear-marked raw material for production of knitting yam 
may be allocated to individual units on the following basis : 

(a) installed capacity 

(b) basic consumption. 

Processors of knitting yam may also nominate spinners. 

The Textile Commissioner may bulk the several nominations received 
in favour of each of the spinners (from Directors of Industries, powerloom, 
hosiery and processing units) and issue AU licences. A proforma for 
nomination form is given as an Appendix to this chapter. The Textile 
Commissioner may also prescribe the maximum per spindle allocation 
which a spinner may receive with a view to ensuring that all spinners get 
a reasonable share of the business of converting the raw material into yam. 

In respect of allocation to hosiery and processing units, should the 
respective State Administrations be willing to undertake the business of 
allocating the raw material to individual units and nominate spinners, there 
should be no objection to entrusting the work to them accordingly. 

1.43. With a view to finding out to what extent the proposed scheme 
would affect weaving units both in the organised and the decentralised 
sectors, we prepared a proforma allocation based on a ceiling of Rs. 12/- 
crores (the amount .made available during 1966-67). We were gratified 
to note that not only were the looms in the decentralised sector not adversely 
affpcted but they stood to gain somewhat marginally. In so far as units 
in. the organised sector are concerned, except in seven cases, there were 
marginal increase in allocatiori. Even here, the extent by which there .will 
be fall in comparison to the present rate of allocation was significant only 
in Jfiree. 

1:44. There is nothing new in the system oT nomination suggested by 
the Study Team as a similar system exists under the Export Promotion 
Scheme. Nomination is necessary to ensure that raw material is spun only 
by actual users and not by unauthorised units. The revised scheme will at 
one stroke eliminate the cumbersome procedures relating to allocatioq of 
raw material, fixing a pattern of production and distribution of yarn to the 
deciehtralised sector. 

Recommendation 

1.45: The Distribution Committee for wcK>lk4^SJniiytlRm9U|p^Mlfl9 
any utility and can be wound up. 
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SECTION VI 

Frice Control on Woollen Yarn, Fabrics and. Hosiery 

1.46. In 1959, Government received a large number of complaints 
regarding the high cost of woollen yarn and manufactures. Manufacturers 
of hosiery goods, in particular, experienced great diffiulty in obtaining the 
requirements of hosiery yarn at reasonable prices. Based on an examina¬ 
tion of the cost structure of worsted hosiery yam made by the Chief 
Accounts Officer of the Ministry of Finance, Government fixed maximum 
selling prices of these yams under Section 18.G of the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951. There were also complaints about the 
high cost of other woollen manufactures. In that context, Government 
remitted to the Tariff Commission the question of examining and reporting 
on the fair prices for all types of woollen/shoddy/worsted yam including 
hosiery yam and fabrics and hosiery manufactures. In addition, the Tariff 
Commission was asked to recommend for these commodities fair ex-null, 
wholesale and retail prices as also fair prices payable by consumers in various 
regions of the country. 

1.4*7. The notification fixing prices of hosiery yam under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act was rescinded on 14th November, I960 
and, on the same day, the Textile Commissioner issued a notification under 
the Woollen Textiles (Production and Distribution) Control Order, 1960, 
fixing the maximum ex-factory prices of worsted hosiery yam of certain 
specified counts. As regards counts not specified in the order, suitable 
differentials were allowed in fixing their maximum ex-factory prices. The 
Textile Commissioner also fixed the maximum exnfactory prices of woollen 
hosiery articles, such as, jerseys, pullovers, cardiean, slipovers, socks, 
stockings, mufflers, gloves, caps and vests. The retail prices of the above 
were indicated at 25% above the corresponding maximum ex-factOTy prices. 
The price of hosiery articles notified were based on the prices of hosiery yam 
as fixed on 14th November, 1960, and it was provided that for every increase 
or decrease in the prices of hosiery yam by Re. 1/- the prices of hosiery 
articles should be revised by Rs. 1.25 Paise. Allowances were also provided 
for certain other sizes and for figurative and knitted designs. Besides the 
above statutory control on hosiery yarn and hosiery goods, the associations 
of the Industry, at the instance of the Textile Commissioner, announced in 
November, I960 their decision to regulate the prices of worsted, weaving 
and shoddy yam on a voluntary basis. 

1.48. The Tariff Commission submitted its report in June, 1962. 
Following the declaration of emergency, it was decided not to implement the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission. 

1.49. There were persistent demands from the industry for increasing the 
prices of hosiery yam. Discussions were initiated with representatives of the 
industry and as a result of the discussions, the prices of hosiery yarn were 
revised from 20th November, 1965. In view of the escalation clause in the 
notification announcing the prices of hosiery articles, no separate notificariotr 
was issued providing for increase in prices of hosiery articles. The prices of 
grey hand-knitting yam and worsted yam which were brought under statutory 
control from 1-10-1962, were also revised from 6th November, 1963. No 
further revision in prices have taken place so far. 
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1.50. The prices notified under the various orders are applicable only in 
respect of yam spun out of raw material allotted against Actual User licences. 
Yam manufactured by mills out of raw materials earned by them under the 
Export Promotion Scheme has not been subject to any price control. Thus, 
in effect there have been two prices in the market: 

(i) of yam coming out of Actual User quota, and 

(ii) of yam manufactured out of raw-material earned under the 
Export Promotion Scheme. 

1.51. Control on the retail prices of hosiery articles supplied to the con¬ 
sumer has not been exercised. This is partly due to the reason that the yam 
used in the hosiery articles could not be identified, i.e. whether it was made 
from yarn given under the quota system or from yam bought in the open 
market. The difference between the market rates of yam and the notified 
rates for a few standard varieties may be seen below : 


(in Rupees per kg.) 



Notified 
rate fixed. 

Market 
rate End 
of Sept. 
1967. 

Weaving yarn 2/48s. 64/70s top) 

S®. . 31-57 

57-03/57/87 

Hosiery yarn 2/48s. 64/70s top) 

, . . 29-95 

59-12/62-28 

Knitting yam 4/16s, 64/70s top) 

28-20 

46-20/48-40 


Further, we have reason to believe that considerable quantities of yam sup¬ 
plied under the quota system is sold in the open market. That yam which 
is allotted to units for their own consumption is sold in the open market can 
be inferred from the following: 

(a) availability of yam at high prices in the open market. 

(b) existence of bogus units. (The report of the Verification Team 
appointed by the Government revealed that out of 225 units veri¬ 
fied, 115 were bogus) ; 

(c) The quantity of yam supplied 1 per powerloom being so meagre, 
some of the powerloom units might be keeping their looms shut 
and selling the yam in the open market. 

(d) the processing charges for handknitting being meagre,, and the 
quantity of yam allotted to handknitting processors being small, 
very few units can have economic turnovers with the quantity 
allocated. 

(e) many mills have failed to honour their yam obligation. 

Recommendation 

1.52. We have already pointed out the defects in the existing system of 
distribution of yam. Taking into account the fact that the price control has 
not benefited the ultimate consumer, there being no control on piece-goods 
and processed hand-knitting yam, and the price control on hosiery goods not 
being effective, we do not see any justification for continuing the existing 

1 Comm./68—3 
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system of price controls. At the same time, we are not inclined to expose 
the consumer to the mercy of the producers, who are getting the raw material 
regularly against A.U. licences. There has been a phenominal increase in 
the prices of woollen manufactures during the last three years, albeit the 
producers getting raw material at international prices which have remained 
more or less steady. We suggest that Government should reserve the right to 
procure a sizeable percentage of the production of fabrics and hosiery goods 
manufactured both in the organised mill-sector and the decentralised sector 
for distribution to consumers at fair prices. Similarly, Government should not 
hesitate to procure the entire knitting yam procured by mills and hand- 
processors. The Textile Commissioner’s assistance might be enlisted for the 
procurement of fabrics, yam, etc. and sales may be effected through the 
chain of cooperative stores. Existence and availability of woollen fabrics, 
knitted goods and yam at reasonable prices in the cooperative stores will act 
as a damper on the tendency of private trade to push up prices to abnormal 
levels. 
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Appendix to Chapter I—Para 42. 

PROFORMA FOR NOMINATION 

Place...... 

Date... 

I/We- 

(name of weaving unit/hosiery unit/hand-processing) 

do hereby nominate--——— (name(s) of 

-to the extent of-respectively for claim¬ 
ing import licence(s) against my/our quota of imported wool of- 

as allocated by the Textile Commissioner, Bombay in this allocation card 
No.-dated- 

2. I/We have not nominated any other person to claim the benefit of the 
value of imports to the extent covered by the above document. 

3. The nominee(s) is/are an actual user(s) engaged in the manufacture 
of woollen weaving/hosiery/hand-knitting yarn. 

Signature- 

Position held in the unit- 

Textile Commissioner’s permit/Regis- 
tration No. of the unit.- 





CHAPTER II 


ARTSILK INDUSTRY 


2.1. Artsilk in common parlance is a name for all kinds of man-made 
textile fibres. There are two distinct categories of man-made fibres viz. regene¬ 
rated cellulosic fibres and non-cellulosic fihres. The former (e.g. viscose 
cupramonium, acetate) is produced from vegetable matter and the latter 
(e.g. nylon, polyester) from synthetic polymers. Regenerated cellulosic fibres 
are more commonly called “rayons”. The raw materials required for the 
manufacture of different kinds of man-made fibres are given below : 


Yjsoose 

Acetate 

Cupramonium . 
Non-cellulosic fibres 


wood pulp/cotton linters, caustic soda, sulphuric acid. 

Cellulose available from cotton linters/wood pulp, acetate 
anhydride, acetic acid and acetone. 

cotton linters, copper sulphate, ammonia. 

(nylon, polyester, acrylic, poly-propylene, polyvinyl 
alcohol! pctro-chemicals found in petroleum, coal, 
etc. 


SECTION I 


Licensing & Development of Man-mc.de Fibre Industry 

2.2. Targets of production : Targets for artsilk fabrics and yarn for the 
Third Plan were fixed at 823 million metres and 98.00 million kilograms 
respectively. Against the above targets, production was of the order of 80 
million kilograms of yam and 870 million metres of fabrics. The Fourth 
Plan targets have not yet been finalised but it has tentatively been estimated 
that production of various fibres and yam should be of the following order : 

Million Kgs. 


(i) Viscose filament yarn . . i Jyl,. 45 

(li) Viscose tyre cord. 20 

(i'h) Acetate rayon yarn . . 6 

(fu). Viscose rayon staple fibre .. 42 

(v) Nylon filament staple fibre for textile purposes .... 15 

(w) Nylon tyre cord and industrial yarn ...... 10 

(vii) Polyester staple fibre. IQ 

(v/«) Polyecrylonitile fibre. 13 

(ix) P.V.A. fibre and other fibres. 6 


[Source : Development Wing, D.G.T.D.] 

The capacity licensed is estimated to be adequate for achieving the targets set 
out in the Fourth Plan except in respect of items (i) and (ix) above where 
additional capacity to the extent of 4.5 m. kgs. in viscose filament and 
10 m. k.gs. in P.V.A. and other fibres may be necessary. It is expected that 
the wood pulp required for the manufacture of staple fibre and filament yarn 
would be available within the country by the end of Fourth Plan but pulp 
suitable for tyre cord production is not expected to be available within the 
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country by the end of the Fourth Plan. It may, however, be stated that rayon 
grade pulp (suitable for the manufacture of filament yam) is not currently 
manufactured in the country and hence it is being imported. No difficulty is 
envisaged in respect of supply of cotton linters for the manufacture of acetate 
yarn. As regards the manufacture of Caprolactum, Arcilonitile, Vinyl acetate 
etc., the position is that their manufacture is dependent upon the progress of 
the petro-chemical industry. The expected production of synthetic fibres has 
been based on the assumption that raw materials from indigenous sources 
would become available. To the extent that they do not become available, 
raw materials will have naturally to be imported. 

2.3. As the techniques of production of yam (which is a chemical pro¬ 
cess) and weaving erf artsilk fabrics are different, there is by and large no 
composite sector in the artsilk industry, (staple fibres are however spun on 
the cotton/wool systems in pure form or in admixture with other fibres. 
Such yam is known as spun yam which is different from filament yam). The 
manufacture of fabrics is mostly in the decentralised sector. 

2.4. Organisational arrangements : The agency responsible for the deve¬ 
lopment of the Artsilk Fibre Industry is the Director General of Technical 
Development. Until some time ago, the administrative ministry for the 
development of the Man-made fibre industry as a whole (i.e. including those 
basal on petro-chemical raw materials) was the Ministry of Commerce. In 
January 1966, by a Presidential Older, the work relating to development of 
non-ceflulosic synthetic fibre industry was transferred to the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals from the Ministry of Commerce. Thus there are 
to-day two administrative ministries responsible for the development.of the 
man-made fibre industry although both are aided by the D.G.T.D. 

2.5. The world over there is a marked shift towards the production of 
mixed fabrics. Even in India today the trend is towards increasing consump¬ 
tion of man-made fibres in admixture with cotton and wool. In the cotton 
textile industry alone, about 48 m, kgs. of different man-made fibres e.g. 
viscose staple, polyester fibre were consumed during 1966 which is equivalent 
to about three lakh bales of cotton. The recent liberalisation of licensing 
policy also permits cotton textile mills to use without restriction fibres other 
than wool. This will provide further impetus to the production of mixed 
fabrics. Having regard to these developments we initially addressed our¬ 
selves to review the present organisational arrangements in the government 
relating to the development of the man-made fibre industry. Even though the 
textile industry (cotton, wool and pure silk) has been placed under the Minis¬ 
try of Commerce, this Ministry has very little role to play in the development 
of the synthetic fibre industry. Similarly, the Textile Commissioner who is 
the executive agency responsible for the devlopment of the textile industry 
excluding jute textiles has no role to play in the development of the man¬ 
made fibre industry. 

2.6. The present organisational arrangements for licensing, aiding and 
developing the industry are presumably based on the following considera¬ 
tions : 


(a) manufacture of man-made fibre and yam essentially being a 
chemical process, the Textile Commissioner may not have the 
required expertise for aiding and assisting the industry. Hence 
the technical responsibility for. the development of this industry 
should be that of the D.G.T.D.’ 
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(b) manufacture of synthetic yam fibre is dependent on the avail¬ 
ability and. supply of raw materials from the petro-chemical 
complexes. Development of the petroleum and chemical indus¬ 
tries falls within the technical and administrative responsibility 
of the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals. Hence industrial 
units depending on petro-chemicals for their development should 
also be looked after by the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals. 

Against the above is the case for ensuring overall coordination in the 
manufacture of various fibres based on the following considerations : 

(a) With cotton crop stagnant for the past few years, there will be 
increasing reliance on man-made fibres if the tagetted per 
capita consumption of cloth is to be achieved. 

(b) The man-made fibre industry will have to be directed to the 
production of such varieties where natural fibres are in short 
supply. 

(c) An increasing proportion of consumer demand is already being 
met in the form of mixed fabrics in place of pure artsilk/synthe- 
tic fabrics. Thus in the case of polyester, polypropylene, nylon, 
etc. the availability of fabrics in terms of yardage will be more 
when the fabrics are made in admixture with other fibres like 
wool and cotton. 

(d) The trend towards increasing production, of mixed fabrics 
will gather momentum with the increased availability of syn¬ 
thetic fibres within the country because such fabrics would not 
only be cheaper than pure fabrics but also be more in line with 
the requirements of the climatic conditions of the country. 

(e) The production of mixed yam or mixed fabrics would not present 
any serious problem either to the spinning industry or to the 
weaving industry since with minor adjustments the existing 
spindles and looms can produce this variety of yam and fabrics. 
The equipments required for this purpose are indigenously 
available. 

The Textile Commissioner in fact is already performing a number of 
functions with regard to the industry which are : 

(i) Control on production, delivery and prices of man-made fibre 
yam under Art Silk Textiles (Production & Distribution! Con¬ 
trol Order, 1962 issued under Section 3 of the Essential Com¬ 
modities Act, 1955. 

The Order defiines ‘art silk’ as inclusive of cellulosic and non- 
cellulosic materials, including 

(a) man-made cellulosic spun fibre yam, 

(b) man-made non-cellulosic spun fibre yam, 

(c) man-made cellulosic filament yam, and 

(d) man-made non-cellulosic filament yam. 
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(The definition does not include the various staple fibres due to 
certain technical difficulties. These are being removed and the 
definition is being suitably widened to include the corresponding 
fibres). 

(ii) Taking measures to augment supply of raw material to the man¬ 
made fibre industry : 

Although the Textile Commissioner has not been responsible 
for the supply of raw material to the industry, he has neverthe¬ 
less uptake all measures necessary to ensure supply of the raw 
material to the industry so that production of yam does not 
suffer. Representatives of the industry are in constant touch 
with the Textile Co mmis sioner apprising the organisation of their 
problems in regard to shortage of raw materials. The Textile 
Commissioner takes up the question of supply of raw material 
like pulp, sulphur, caustic soda, etc. with the appropriate autho¬ 
rities. Machinery required by the man-made fibre industry 
used to be allowed by the Textile Commissioner against export 
promotion entitlements. 

(iii) Fixation of prices of art silk yam : 

Fixation of prices of artsilk yam can be done only after 
detailed costings have been undertaken by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner. The Textile Commissioner has, at the time of writing the 
report, taken in hand the question of costing of man-made fibre 
units. He has been able to take up the costing as he has the 
necessary expertise in his office. 

(iv) Work relating to the Development Council for the Artsilk 
Industry : 

The work relating to the Development Council is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Textile Commissioner, including preparation of 
agenda for its meetings and follow-up action on the decisions 
taken by the Development Councils. 

Supply of artsilk yam at reasonable prices and in adequate quantities both to 
domestic consumers and also to those who manufacture for export necessarily 
means that they have to be made available by the spinners at economic prices. 
The Textile Commissioner cannot ensure this under the present arrangements. 
It is not advisable that he should have control over production anid prices of 
the end product without any technical responsibility for the development of 
the industry. 

The case for entrusting one single agency with the responsibility for 
development of all fibres and one single Ministry for controlling it became 
manifest. 

We thought that before we came to any conclusion on the subject, we 
should have the views of the D.G.T.D. and the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals. A note prepared by the Secretariat of the Study Team proposing 
the transfer of work relating to licensing and devlopment of man-made fibres 
from the D.G.T.D. to the Textile Commissioner on the one hand and the 
transfer of development of synthetic man-made fibres from the Ministry <rf 
Petroleum and Chemicals to the Ministry of Commerce, on the other, was 
sent to the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals and the DGTD for eliciting 
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their views. The reply received from the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemi¬ 
cals read as under: 

“...The work relating to development of non-cellulosic synthetic 
fibre industry was transferred from the Ministry of Commerce to the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chenjicals in January 1966 by virtue of a 
Presidential Order, reallocating work between the various Ministries. 
This was done mainly because the position then obtaining was not satis¬ 
factory. There was need for co-ordination in the matter of licensing of 
non-cellulosic synthetic fibre units for which purpose the availability of 
intermediates from Petro-chemical complexes had to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Besides, some of these infermediates are capable of being 
used as plastics. Thus, the non-cellulosic synthetic fibre industry is 
essentiality a chemical industry falling in the field of polymer chemistry. 
It would not therefore be desirable to transfer the work to Commerce 
Ministry who are concerned only with textiles. In the present scheme 
of distribution of work, the Ministry of P & C deals with cases only up 
to the stage of fibre manufacture. Manufacture of finished products 
like fabrics, cordage, fishing nets etc. is still looked after by the Ministry 
of Commerce. This is a satisfactory arrangement. Commerce Ministry 
is always being consulted by the Ministry of Petroleum & Chemicals 
about any export problems concerning this industry. Also for licensing 
and other related problems, the view of Commerce Ministry are always 
available at the meeting of the Licensing Committee which considers 
these aspects since the Ministry of Commerce is represented on that 
Committee. 

“. . .Regarding the transfer of the technical staff dealing with this 
Industry in DGTD to the office of the Textile Commissioner, this Minis¬ 
try is of the view that this would disturb the present integrated structure 
of the DGTD. Again since as pointed out above, this industry is essen¬ 
tially a chemical industry, there is perhaps no case for transferring the 
technical staff to the Textile Commissioner’s Office.” 

The views of the D.G.T.D. on the question of transfer of technical res¬ 
ponsibility are as under :— 

“. . .The proper development of Man-made fibre Industry depends 
on the utilisation of several chemical processes and chemical technolo¬ 
gy and in addition, on the production of several chemicals derived from 
petro-chemical and other sources. Integrated planning and develop¬ 
ments are needed for the proper growth and development of this indus¬ 
try. The D.G.T.D. have been able to play a useful role in this field, as 
in others, because of the integrated advice it is able to give based on 
expertise available in its different Directorates. The D.G.T.D. has to 
remain an integrated technical organisation so that the different Minis¬ 
tries and the Planning Commission can draw on its technical knowledge 
and experience. The D.G.T.D. is, therefore, opposed to the idea of the 
transfer of a praticular Directorate or a couple of officers from thl 
D.G.T.D. to the Textile Commissioner’s Organisation, as such a step 
would not be in the interest of the D.G.T.D. and would serve no use¬ 
ful purpose in the Textile Commissioner’s Organisation either.” 

Recommendation 

Having regard to the above advice given by the D.G.T.D. we do not sug¬ 
gest that the work relating to the man-made fibre industry should be transfer¬ 
red to the Textile Commisisoner. We, however, recommend that there 
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should be greater association of the Textile Commissioner in the licensing, 
manufacture and development of the man-made fibre industry. The Textile 
Commissioner should be associated in fixing targets for production of various 
man-made fibres and drawing up programmes for their development. The 
Textile Co mmi ssioner should have, the necessary say pn the question of 
development of particular man-made fibres having regard to overall require¬ 
ments of fabrics. Each application for industrial licence should be referred 
to the Textile Commissioner for comments. Consultations between the 
Textile Commissioner and D.G.T.D. on all aspects of the development of 
man-made fibres should be an accepted practice. 

The only reason advanced by the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals 
for retaining the work with it is to ensure coordination in the supply of raw 
materials and intermediates from petro-chemical complexes capable of being 
put to multiple uses. The question of supply of raw material has to be 
considered at the stage of licensing. We consider that coordination of supply 
of raw material to the various industries is less to the point than co-ordination 
of overall fabric production. 

Recommendation 

The Study Team, therefore, recommends that the work relating to the 
licensing and development of the non-cellulosic synthetic fibre industry should 
be restated to the Ministry of Commerce. It is however, not our suggestion 
that the useful functions which the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals can 
perform in the licensing and development of the industry should be done away 
with. A copy of each application for creation of new capacity for the man¬ 
made fibre industry (expansion as well as new undertakings) should be for¬ 
warded to the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals by the Secretariat of 
the Licensing Committee for scrutiny. The comments of the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals should go to the administrative ministry preparing 
the brief for the Licensing committee. The representative of the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals will also have an opportunity to put forth the views 
of his Ministry at the meeting of the Licensing Committee on which the 
Ministry is represented. This arrangement will ensure proper coordination 
between the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals which is responsible for 
the stipply of raw materials and the iMnistry of Commerce which, as we have 
recommended, will become responsible for the development of all textile 
fibres. 

SECTION II 

Artsilk {Production'& Distribution) Control Order, 1962 

2.11. We were told that “man-made fibres” (as distinct from yam) have 
been exempted from the purview of controls under the Essential Commodi¬ 
ties Act. As already mentioned under the Artsilk (Production & Distribu¬ 
tion) Control Order, 1962, “artsilk yam” has been defined to include 

(a) Man-made cellulosic spun fibre yam, 

(b) Man-made non-cellulosic spun fibre yam, 

(c) Man-made cellulosic filament yam, and 

(d) Man-made non-cellulosic filament yam. 

It is necessary that the control should also extend to fibres of the relevant 
categories. We were told that there were certain legal difficulties to include 
fibres of the relevant categories within the meaning of “artsilk yam”. We 
understand that these difficulties have since been resolved and that it will 
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be possible to include “fibres” also within the definition. 

Recommendation 

We accordingly recommend that the definition of “artsilk yarn” be enlarg¬ 
ed to include various man-made fibres. The title of the Order should also 
be changed to the Man-made Fibre and Yam (Production & Distribution) 
Control Order. 


SECTION in 

Control on Installation of Printing, Embroidery, Lace-making arid Warp- 

Knitting Machines 

2.12. Background : With a view to giving protection to the hand¬ 
printing industry, printing by cotton textile mills was brought under quota 
restriction in 1954. Independent processors were, however, free to print on 
machines without quantitative limits. Precaution was, however, taken to 
ensure that no new independent processors was issued a texmark for print¬ 
ing. In 1959, in a general meeting of the representatives of the All India 
Handicraft;, Board and the Cotton Textiles Advisory Committee it was decid¬ 
ed that quota restrictions should be imposed on independent processors also. 
Accordingly, independent processors were also brought within the purview 
of the Control Order. The above measure was intended to secure a specific 
field of production for handprinters which, in the opinion of the Government, 
deserved protection. Further, it was felt that in order to make the control on 
printing effective, there should be control op installation of printing 
machinery by independent processors also. 

2.13. The need for some measure of control over the installation of 
embroidery, knitting and lace making machines with a view to conserving 
rayon/synthetic yam which was in short supply was also under consideration 
for some time. The Working Group (set up in 1961) which studied the 
various aspects of the problems faced by the hosiery, knitting and embroidery 
units also recommended some measures to limit the unauthorised expansion 
of these sectors. With a view to regulating the expansion of such units, 
these machines were declared “essential commodities”. Licences for import 
of these machines were given only for replacement. In order to ensure that 
the old unserviceable and unworkable machines which were sought to be 
replaced by new imported ones were scrapped and were not continued to be 
used, some powers for scrapping of old machines were considered necessary. 
Against the above background, the Textiles (Production by Knitting, Em¬ 
broidery, Lace-making, Printing) Control Order, 1963 was issued. This 
Order is administered by the Artsilk Branch in so far as knitting, embroi¬ 
dery and lace-making machines are concerned and by the Chemical Process¬ 
ing Branch in so far as printing machines are concerned. 

2.14. The Order provides for (i) registration of embroidery, knitting, 
lace-making and printing machines which were installed prior to the date of 
issue of the Order and (ii) taking permission of the Textile Commissioner for 
new installations of the above machines. The Order also enables the Textile 
Commissioner to revoke permissions granted, to control transfefc and to 
enable his officers to enter and search the premises of units having such 
machines. 

We shall review (he operation of the controls with respect to each type of 
machines. 
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2.15. Control on printing machines'. The procedure for issue of permis¬ 
sion for printing machines was examined. Applications in respect of existing 
machines which were sought to be registered, were referred to the regional 
offices with a view to verifying the correctness of the statements made in the 
applications. On receipt of comments from the regional offices the cases were 
considered for registration or rejection. The following guidelines were kept 
in view in dealing with applications for registration: 

(a) printing machines should have been in an “erected condition”; 

(b) applicants should have had a printing quota. In respect of inde¬ 
pendent processors, however, even if one did not have a printing 
quota, registration was given if it had printed cloth during the 
basic years and had possessed a valid Texmark for processing. 

While new entrants were generally discouraged, replacements of old machines 
on grounds of obsolescence and modernisation were allowed. 

2.16. Case studies : As per register maintained in the section, 502 appli¬ 
cations were received for registration of which 369 applications related to 
registration of existing machines and 133 pertained to acquisition of new 
machines. An analysis of the disposal of the applications showed that 
printing machines covered by 204 applications were registered and permits 
were issued in 53 cases to acquire/instal printing machines. 66 cases relat¬ 
ing to registration/installation were taken up for detailed case study, of 
which 48 were for registration and 18 for new machines. Of the 48 appli¬ 
cations for registration, 32 were registered and 15 were rejected. One was 
pending at the time of case study. The cases rejected were for the reason 
that the owners had not obtained printing quotas. Regarding the 18 appli¬ 
cations which were received for installation of new machines, permits were 
given in 15 cases and three applications were rejected. 

2.17. Although the policy at that time was not to allow new printing 
machines, permits were nevertheless given in respect of the following types erf 
cases : 


(a) where printing quota has been jpven in 1958 for mills which 
did not have printing machines “for the purpose of fulfilment 
of their quotas”; 

(b) for the economic worlring of the unit' concerned; and 

(c) where import of such machines had been allowed before the 
promulgation of the order and hence had to be regularised. 

All other types of cases were rejected. 

2.18. The average time taken for issue of a registration permit was 180 
days, ranging from 50 to 508 days. In respect of applications for instal¬ 
lation permits, the disposal time ranged from 36 to 320 days, average being 
82 days. The main reason for the delay in issuing registration certi¬ 
ficates/rejection was the time taken by the regional'offices to report dft the 
existence of the machines. 
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2.19. Drawbacks in the existing order -. In the administration of the 
Control Order, we noticed the following defects : 

(a) statistics regarding registration of existing printing machines and 
installation of new machines against permits issued were not 
available; 

(b) there was no follow-up action to ensure that applicants who had 
been given permits had in fact installed the machines. In the 
mill sector, 32 mills who had been given printing quota did not 
obtain the installation permits for printing machines. 73 inde¬ 
pendent processors had been given printing quotas in 1962 with¬ 
out verification whefher they had the equipment or not; and 

(c) printing machines working on man-made fibres are not cover¬ 
ed by this Control Order and hence no check was possible to 
ensure that such units did not print cotton fabrics. 

Recommendation 

2.20. Control on installation of printing machines was introduced to 
supplement Textile Commissioner’s Notification No. 22/2/61-Control 
•dated the 26th February, 1962, placing restrictions on machine printing. 
Our recommendation that the system of printing quota should be done away 
with and in lieu thereof reservations made for handprinters has been accept¬ 
ed by Government. In the circumstances, the Study Team recommends 
that the system of control on printing machines should be done away with. 

In accepting the recommendation of removing the system of allocating 
printing quotas, Government indicated that restrictions on printing as 
recommended by the Study Team would also apply to independent proces¬ 
sors. In view of this, it seems necessary that the Textile Commissioner 
should have some information about independent processors who undertake 
printing. Hence, we suggest that a system of registration be introduced for 
the sake of statistical assessment. We understand that the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner had no information about printing machines employed in printing art- 
silk and other non-cotton fabrics as the present control does not cover such 
machines. It is desirable that these units should also be brought within a 
•scheme of registration. 

2.21. We do not see any particular merit in including printing machines 
in the Textiles (Production by Knitting, Embroidery, Lacemaking and 
Printing) Control Order, 1968. Having regard to the limited objectives 
which we have in mind, we recommend that a suitable provision for regist¬ 
ration of machines employed on printing of cotton fabrics be made in the 
Cotton Textiles Control Order and those employed on printing or artsilk 
fabrics be made in the Manmade Fibre and Yam (Production & Distribu¬ 
tion) Control Order. 

Control on Knitting, Embroidery and Lace-making Machines 

2.22. Under the Control Order, owners of embroidery machines, warp- 
■knitting machines, lace-making machines and printing machines which were 
installed before the commencement of the order were required to apply in 
a prescribed fomr to the Textile Commissioner for grant of a permit for 
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working the machine within 120 days of the commencement of the order. 
A provision was, however, made to entertain applications even after the 
expiry of the time limit of 120 days provided such applications were sub¬ 
mitted within 360 days with a fee of Rs. 100/- for each machine. Recently, 
however, the order has been amended removing the time limit for entertain¬ 
ing late applications for registration of the existing machines. 

2.23. Applications for registration and installation of knitting, embroidery 
and lace>-making machines are dealt with in the Artsilk Branch. An enquiry 
into the procedure for registration revealed that applications received in this 
regard were referred to the Regional Office and to the concerned State Direc¬ 
tor of Industries, primarily for the purpose of reporting on the correctness 
of facts mentioned by the applicants. On receipt of the necessary com¬ 
ments from these authorities, machines covered by the applications, if found 
in order, were registered. A few- old machines which were reported idle 
were also registered subject to the following conditions : 

(a) that no replacement of tfie machine would be permitted; 

(b) as and when the existing machines became unworkable, they 
would be scrapped in the presence of a representative of the 
Textile Commissioner; and 

(c) in the event of the machines and parts/accessories thereof are 
allowed to be sold, they should only as “scrap” and 
on the declartioA of the buyer, that the scrap machine would 
not be erected for production. 

2.24. A number of applications were received for installation of new 
machines against entitlements earned under the cotton textiles export pro¬ 
motion scheme. All the applications were entertained and installation 
permits were given subject to the following conditions ; 

(a) the machine should not be disposed of either by way of sale, 
transfer, lease or in any other manner without the permission in 
writing of the Textile Commissioner; 

(b) no foreign exchange would be released by Government for 
import of any preparatory, processing or auxiliary machinery 
required to work the above machines and the same would be 
obtained under the relevant export promotion scheme, if any; 

(c) no direct foreign exchange would be released by Government 
for import of spare parts, accessories, components, raw mate¬ 
rials, etc. required for working the machines and the same 
should be obtained against the entitlements earned for import 
of these items under the-relevant export promotion scheme, if 
any; 

(d) no quota of indigenous rayon/synthetic yam or Other raw 
materials would be allocated under any scheme of distri¬ 
bution of indigenous raw materials; and 

(c) the traditional types of embroidery, e.g., Kasida work and 
Raffugiri, Chinkankari and Shulkari, which are reserved forme 
cottage industry sector, would not be undertaken (in case of 
embroidery machines only) on the imported machines.. 
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2.25. Case studies : From the promulgation of the order in November, 
1963, until May, 1966, Art silk Branch received 324 applications of which 
139 were for registration of existing machines and 185 for installation of 
new machines. 69 machines were registered and 73 installation permits for 
new machines were given. In the table below is given year-wise receipts of 
applications for registration and renewal and their disposal: 



Number 

of applications 

Number of permissions granted 
_ 

Total 

Period 

i 

Under 

Sec.3 

Under 
Sec. 4. 

Total 

Under 

Sec.3 

Under 

Sec. 4 

r~ 

Printing Embro- 
m/c. idery. 

Knit¬ 

ting. 

Embro¬ 

idery. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1963 

3 


3 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

1964 

136 

86 

222 

27 

3 

• . 

5 

35 

1965 

. 

70 

70 

37 

2 

39 

9 

87 

1966 

. 

29 

29 



16 6 

2 cancelled. 

22 


139 

18# 

324 

64 

5 

55 

20 
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Out of 185 applications received for installation of new machines, permits 
were granted in 73 cases. The remaining applicants were directed to obtain 
essentiality certificates for import of machinery (such machines being not 
indigenously manufactured) and thereafter apply for installation permits. 

2.26. We took up 45 applications representing about 15 per cent of the 
total number of applications received for registration/installation permits. 
Of thesei, 15 cases were for registration and the remaining for acquisition/ 
installation of new machines. Of the 15 applications received for regis¬ 
tration, seven registration permits were issued and the remaining applica¬ 
tions were rejected. The grounds for rejections were :— 

(a) the machines were not in working order; and 

(b) the party who applied for the permit was not the owner. 

The average time taken for registration was 234 days. These cases were 
delayed because of the necessity to get reports from the Regional Offices 
and the Directors of Industries. In the 30 cases received for “acquisition 
eight applicants were asked to furnish details regarding arrival of imported 
machinery or were directed to apfSly after receipt of the machines. 

Recommendation 

2.27 Warp/Raschel/Lace-making machinery work on synthetic yam. 
Consumption of yam on high speed warp knitting machines is very high as 
compared to powerlooms and it is not desirable to divert the scarce import¬ 
ed jam from powerlooms to those machines. Till such time as indieenous 
production is adequate, there is a need to regulate installation of Warp/ 
Raschel and lace-making machines. We accordingly suggest the continuance 
of the present controls. 
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Recommendation 

2.28. Another safeguard is also essential in the administration of this 
control. There is no time limit for submitting applications for registration. 
It is possible that several parties may come up with applications on the 
plea that their machines were in existence and produce certain documents 
all of which might not be authentic. We recommend that Reviewing Com¬ 
mittee be set up to examine the cases where the authenticity of the docu¬ 
ments cannot be properly verified and take decisions so that no injustice is 
caused to anybody. The functions of this Committee may be analogous to 
the functions of the Reviewing Committee of the Licensing Committee. In 
fact, all cases pertaining to the various Textile Control Orders could be 
advantageously remitted to such a Reviewing Committee. 



CHAPTER III 


CONTROLS ON INSTALLATION OF POWERLOOMS 

(Cotton, Artsilk and Wool) 

3.1. In Part I of our Report, we dealt with the question of control on 
installation of powerlooms in the cotton textile sector. We examined the 
existing controls on powerlooms, the growth of the unauthorised power- 
looms and recommended that any measure of regulation that might be con¬ 
sidered necessary to ensure the orderly growth of powerlooms and the man¬ 
ner of implementation thereof should be left to the discretion of the State 
Governments. We also recommended that once the looms were allocated to 
the States, State Governments should take necessary measures for me 
attainment of targets allotted to each State. 

3.2. The recommendations made by us in Part I of our Report related 
mainly to cotton powerlooms. There are quite a large number of power- 
looms in the artsilk and woollen sectors and we find that we have once 
again to touch upon this subject. The decisions of the Government made 
on the Asoka Mehta Committee’s Report have also been announced in a 
resolution issued in June, 1966. Government have also notified their deci¬ 
sions on some of the recommendations made by us in Part I of the Report 
in a resolution issued on 14th September, 1966. In so far as the recom¬ 
mendations made in Part I of our Report relating to powerlooms are con¬ 
cerned, Government have decided not to take any further action on the 
recommendations on the ground that decisions on the matters covered by 
these recommendations have been taken after considering the report of the' 
Powerloom Enquiry Committee. Before we deal with this aspect, we would 
like to make a few observations regarding the existing controls on artsilk 
and woollen powerlooms. 

3.3. Artsilk Powerlooms: The growth of the artsilk weaving industry 
was not significant till the end of the Second World War. The industry came 
into existence in the wake of the imposition of protective duty on artsilk 
cloth imposed by Government on the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
in 1932. The weaving industry is concentrated, mostly in Maharashtra, 
Surat, Bangalore, Amritsar and Ludhiana. While the industry in Surat and 
Bangalore is mainly employed on filament yarn, those at Amitrsar and 
Ludhiana concentrate on the production of staple fibre fabrics out of spun 
yam. The Fact Finding Committee -on Handlooms which reported in 1942 
had estimated that there were 20,000 powerlooms then engaged in the 
manufacture of artsilk fabrics. With increased availability of artsilk yam 
in the immediate post-war period, the industry grew up steadily and accord¬ 
ing to the official estimates there were 25,800 powerlooms working on art¬ 
silk fabrics at the commencement of the First Five Year Plan. This increas¬ 
ed to 33,000 at the beginning of the Second Plan and further to 54,000 at 
the end of the Second Plan. When the question of fixation of production 
targets for the artsilk industry in the Second Plan was taken up, it was 
found that against a requirement of 350 million yards of artsilk fabrics 
envisaged in the Second Plan, the actual number of looms them existing if 
worked on two shifts would be able to produce 500 million yards. The 
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Development Council for Artsilk, therefore, not only did not recommend 
any expansion of the artsilk weaving industry during the Second Plan, but 
also suggested imposition of necessary regulations to ensure effective curb 
on the expansion. On an examination of the Cotton Textiles Control Order, 
it was found that its provisions could not be extended to regulate the in¬ 
stallation of powerlooms for production of non-cotton fabrics. Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, issued the Textiles (Production by Powerlooms) Control 
Order by its Notification No. SRO. 3151, dated the 19th December, 1956, 
Under this order, it was made obligatory on the owners of powerlooms to 
obtain permission in writing from the Textile Commissioner before installing 
or disposing of artsifk powerlooms. Thei control order also provided for re¬ 
gistration of powerlooms working on non-cotton fabrics (viz. woollen yam, 
spun yarn or such filament yam or silk yam) with the Textile Commissioner 
within a reasonable time. By this order, Government sought to regulate the 
expansion of the artsilk weaving sector. 

3.4. During the middle of the Second Plan, the ^rtsilk weaving sector 
experienced acute scarcity of yam leading to very high prices especially 
for those deniers needed by the powerloom sector. Several instances of 
malpractices on the part of the trade and, in some cases, even by spin¬ 
ners were reported to Government. Considering the overall supply and 
price position of artsilk yam, a scheme was introduced for distribution of 
artsilk yam to the powerloom sector. For this purpose, artsilk units were 
required to submit to the Textile Commissioner periodical returns showing 
their consumption and stocks of artsilk yam. As there was no reliable figure 
to show the strength of the powerloom sector, the Textile Commissioner 
used to assess the weaving capacity based on the looms covered by report¬ 
ing units. The quota of yarn distributed to the units was related to the 
number of looms installed and worked in these reporting units. Conse¬ 
quently, there was a craze for reporting more looms working and this 
resulted in the existence of a number of ghost looms. The 
Powerloom Enquiry Committee which went into great detail on 
the factors that led to the unauthorised growth of powerlooms 
recorded that “it is not the remunerative prices of the fabrics or of the 
profits which caused the installation of so many unauthorised powerlooms 
in the artsilk sector. It is rather the licensing schemes in the past and the 
control of indigenous yarn in the recent past that have given an incentive 
for putting up looms solely for quota purposes, a large number of which 
are merely paper or ghost looms”. According to the estimates given by 
the Powerloom Enquiry Committee, the total number of non-cotton looms 
was about 63,000 of which 60,000 were authorised and 3,000 unauthoris¬ 
ed. 

3.5. Woollen Sector Powerlooms: Compared to the cotton and artsilk 
sectors, the woollen powerlooms sector in very small. There are only about 
1,500 powerlooms in the decentralised sector, most of which are in small 
units of 1 to 9 looms. Over 90% of the units are situated in the Punjab. 
The main problem faced by the wopllen sector is scarcity of raw materials, 
viz. worsted yam. There is a woollen yam distribution scheme (described 
elsewhere in detail) which is designed to ensure equitable distribution of the 
available supplies. The working group for the Woollen Industry did net 
recommend any expansion for the sector during the Fourtn,Plan. 

3.6. Measures suggested by the Powerloom Enquiry Committee : The 

Powerloom Enquiry Committee has suggested a scheme of registration for 
both cotton and non-cotton powerlooms on application to the Textile 
LI Comm/68—4 
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Commissioner and on payment of a suitable fee, the object of registration 
being to enable the authorities to get statistical data of powerlooms and to 
serve as a basis for regulating and channelising measures of assistance for 
the supply of raw material wherever such assistance is possible and needed. 
In the case of cotton looms, applications for registration should be admitted 
and registered as a formal measure on payment of a prescribed fee. The 
Textile Co mm issioner should have discretion to refuse registration in the 
case of artsilk looms depending on the supply position of artsilk yam. 
Similarly, conversion of cotton looms into artsilk looms will be registered 
only at the discretion of the Textile Commissioner. Even though the 
registration scheme is voluntary, non-registration will not be a bar to 
installation of new powerlooms. But, unregistered looms will not b e 
eligible for positive assistance from the Government such as finance or 
supply of raw materials. As regards woollen powerlooms, the Powerloom 
Enquiry Committee recommended that there should be effective control over 
the registration and installation of woollen powerlooms in the country. 

3.7. Government’s decision: Government did not accept the above 
recommendations of the Co mmi ttee for the reason that some form of 
regulation over the installation of powerlooms is inescapable having regard 
to the various objectives in the recommendations of the Committee, such 
as, 

(i) a phased programme for the setting up of the additional one 
lakh powerlooms; 

(ri) the need to have a close watch over the regulated growth of 
the powerloom industry with regard to the availability of 
cotton and artsilk yam during the Fourth Plan; 

(iii) the State-wise allocation for the installation of powerlooms in 
the cooperative sector on the basis of certain guiding principles; 
and 

(iv) the need to have a check on the pattern of growth of power¬ 
looms so as to check its haphazard growth. 

3.8. Although Government have not spelt out the nature of controls that 
would be exercised nor the agency which should implement them, all con¬ 
trols on powerlooms are presently exercised by the Textile Commissioner. 
Following the Government’s resolution on the Powerloom Committee’s Re¬ 
port, an opportunity has now been provided to powerloom owners whose 
powerlooms are not working under a permit to get their powerlooms regu¬ 
larised. The Regional Offices of die Textile Commissioner have been autho¬ 
rised to receive applications and to issue Texmark/Permits to such power¬ 
looms subject to the condition that— 

(a) the State Governments have recommended the applications; 

(b) the units have obtained L.4 licences from the Central Excise Au¬ 
thorities within one month of issue of the Texmark; and 

(c) a treasury challan for Rs. 100 per loom is remitted. 

It is proposed to regularise all cotton/artsilk powerlooms. In view of the 
inadequate supply of woollen yam, no such liberalisation has been extend¬ 
ed to woollen powerlooms. 
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3.9. In response to the above, 29,431 applications have been received 
covering 74,140 powerlooms (cotton and non-cotton). These powerlooms 
are being regularised as a matter of course. With the addition of the 
newly regularised looms for which applications have been received as well 
as cases expected to come, it is envisaged that there will be in all 1,00,000 
cotton powerlooms and 1,00,000 arts ilk powerlooms at the end of the 
Fourth Plan as envisaged by the Powerloom Enquiry Committee. Besides 
the above, there will be 1,500 woollen powerlooms in the decentralised sec¬ 
tor. 


3.10. Owners of regularised powerlooms have also to obtain the per¬ 
mission of the Textile Commissioner in respect of the following: 

(a) replacement of looms, 

(b) change of location, 

(c) change of ownership by lease/sale/inheritance, etc. 

We examined the procedure followed in attending to the above applications 
in the Regional Office, Bombay. During the period 19-4-1966 to 
28-2-1967, nearly 15,000 applications were received and permits were is¬ 
sued in 14,000 cases. Permits were issued by the Regional Office, Bom¬ 
bay, for sale/lease/transfer of location of the powerlooms. A study of 
few cases selected at random tvas made in order to examine the nature of 
scrutiny exercised by the Office of the Textile Commissioner. The study 
revealed that an installation permit was normally issued as a matter of 
course if the State authority had recommended the case. 

3.11. The Study Team, noted die following major lines of assistance 
recommended by the Powerloom Enquiry Committee in regard to the deve¬ 
lopment of powerlooms which have been accepted by the Government: 

(a) The Committee recommended revival of the conversion scheme 
of handlooms to powerlooms. Government, while accepting 
this recommendation, have decided that the implementation of 
the revised schemes should be a State Plan scheme and not the 
Central Scheme that was taken up. These State schemes would 
be treated as any other industries within the share allotted to 
each State. Additional provision will be made in the State 
plans exclusively for this scheme so that the States would not 
be inconvenienced for want of financial assistance. 

(b) While accepting the Committee’s recommendation for instal¬ 
lation of 1,00,000 powerlooms (60,000 for cotton and 40,000 
for artsilk), Government agreed that these sectors would b$ 
eligible for assistance under the State Aid to Industries Act, 
the State Financial Corporations, State Bank and Commercial 
Banks or from other financial institutions set up by the State 
Governments. In this way, the Powerloom industry would 
hereafter be treated on die same lines as other small scale in¬ 
dustries for financial assistance. 

(c) The Committee recommended that 50 per cent of the looms 
allotted to each State should be in the cooperative sector and 
the balance in the private sector. Government, however, have 
decided that subject to the overall policy of giving preference 
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and assistance to co-operatives, there need not be any limit to 
the number of powerlooms to be installed in the co-operative 
sector; The State Governments should be left free to make 
suitable variations in the allotted looms between the co-ope¬ 
ratives and others according to local conditions. 

(d) While allotting powerlooms to the States, Government of India 
have envisaged that the State Governments would evolve suit¬ 
able procedures in consultation with the Textile Commissioner 
and allot the powerlooms to different parties, organisations and 
co-operative societies in their States on an equitable basis. 

(e) The Powerloom Enquiry Committee stressed the need for co¬ 
operative marketing organitffipns to be set up for marketing 
the production of artsilk HiSvers in the powerloom sector. 
Government have agreed with this suggestion and have com¬ 
mended it to the State Governments. Necessary help to the 
State Governments for this purpose would be extended. 

(f) The Powerloom Enquiry Committee envisaged the future deve¬ 
lopment of artsilk weaving industry to be a cluster of artsilk 
looms with technical and other services, finances, marketing, 
preparatory and post-weaving processes, all preferably estab¬ 
lished on co-operative lines. Government have noted that this 
would be a suitable future pattern for the sector. 

(g) The Committee recommended that working capital requirements 
for cotton and artsilk powerlooms should be provided by finan¬ 
cial corporations and that loans should be made available under 
the State Aid to Industries Act. Government have accepted 
this recommendation and have commended it to the State Gov¬ 
ernment for implementation. In the case of Co-operatives, 
direct assistance, if necessary, would be given. 

(h) • Government have noted and agreed that the scope for setting 

up powerlooms in rural cases to provide employment and im¬ 
prove economic conditions is rather limited, but it was also 
felt that installation of powerlooms in rural areas according to 
an acceptable pattern of growth and as part of the rural-indus¬ 
trialisation programme would provide a positive encouragement 
for development of the backward areas. 

(i) It was the Committee’s view that the rent payable for the weav¬ 
ing sheds in the industrial estates of the types now being estab¬ 
lished were too high for the powerloom weavers. To overcome 
these difficulties, the recommendation was to set up common 
weaving' sheds with ancillary facilities. Government have ac¬ 
cepted this view and commended it to the State Governments 
for implementation. 

(j) The Committee emphasised the need for, collecting reliable sta¬ 
tistical and economic data on the progress of the powerloom and 
handloom sectors. For this purpose, biennial census have been 
recommended. Government have, however, considered that it 
would be enough to conduct a census of handlooms every five 
years and of powerlooms every two years. This decision has 
been communicated to the States for implementation. 
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3.12. It will be seen from the above decisions of the Government of India 
that the State Governments are directly concerned in a big way in imple¬ 
menting the schemes of development of.the powerloom sector. The finan¬ 
cial and administrative mechanisms to achieve the growth of powerlooms 
have to be set up by the State Governments albeit the Textile Commissioner 
giving the necessary guidelines. It was only having regard to the above 
factors that we suggested that any measure of regulation that may be consi¬ 
dered necessary to ensure the orderly growth of powerlooms and the m an - 
ner of implementation thereof should be left to the discretion of the State 
Governments. What we recommended was that the implementation of 
controls should be left to the agency of the State Governments. 

3.13. Apart from issuing installation permits for new units, permission 
of the Textile Commissioner is required for shifting of powerlooms and fcr 
transfer of ownership. It is understood that Government are thinking in 
terms of delegat ing further powers to die State Governments in regard to 
issue of permits for transfer of powerlooms by way of sale, lease, dissolu¬ 
tion of partnership etc. as well as for shifting of powerlooms within die 
state. 

Recommendation 

We agree that these steps are in the right direction. We would, however, 
Ktra to tenor ate our main recommendation made in Part I of our report that 
the entire control on powerlooms including permission for acquisition, and 
should be transferred to the State Governments. The .Textile 
Cdmmissioner’s functions should be limited to setting guiding principles and 
general guide-lines for the integrated development of the industry within the 
overall targets fixed in thei Plans. 

3.14. Government have recently aanouaoed certain measures giving lati¬ 
tude to textile units to diversify their production. We understand that 
cotton textile mills have been allowed to use any fibre other than wool to 
diversify production. We believe that toe scope of the present liberalisation 
would automatically be applicable in respect of the decentralised sector. In 
the event powerlooms in the decentralised: sector are allowed to use any type 
of yam, the present classification of looms as cotton and non-cotton (mostly 
using filament or staple fibre yarn) will cease. Government have accepted 
the recommendation of the Asoka Mehta Committee that in so far as artailk 
looms are concerned their expansion should be regulated by the Textile Com¬ 
missioner having regard to the availability of yam. 

Recommendation 

In the event of any liberalisation, it. may not be necessary to exercise 
any measure off control of the conversion of optton looms to non-cotton 
looms. 



CHAPTER IV 


IMPORT OF SPARES AND CAPITAL GOODS BY UNITS BORNE ON 
THE BOOKS OF THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 

Introductory 

4.1. This Chapter deals with the processing of import applications re¬ 
ceived from units of the textile industry for import of capital goods and 
spare parts. A word of explanation is JMRessary here. Unlike units borne 
on the books of the D.G.T.D., textile dtiHS do not apply for raw materials 
^long with the application for spares. Raw materials required for the cot¬ 
ton, artsilk and woollen textile industries are cotton, artsilk and woollen 
yarn respectively. Tbe spinning units in the artsilk sector are borne on the 
books of the D.G.T.D. and their import, requirements are recommended by 
the D.G.T.D. The procedure governing import of cotton, artsilk and wool, 
where such imports are allowed, is different as would have been noticed 
already. In the present chapter, we are also not dealing with the proce¬ 
dure governing the processing of applications for import of capital gjtiods 
and spares required by the textile machinery manufacturing units. The 
procedure governing such imports has been dealt with in Part I of our Report. 
In so. far as import of raw materials required for textile machinery manu¬ 
facture is concerned, the procedure is similar tp that obtaining for. other 
engineering units and, hence, the recommendations made hy the Mathur 
Study Team on import procedures for other engineering units would'apply 
to the textile machinery manufacturing units also. The procedures govern¬ 
ing imports of spares and capital goods have been dealt with in the follow¬ 
ing two sections. 

SECTION I 
Import of Spares 

4.2. Existing procedure: Under the revised procedure which came into 
vogue last year, all import applications are addressed to the JCCI&E, Bom¬ 
bay, although they are sent to the Textile Commissioner initially. The 

r lication forms which have since been revised provide for recording of 
essentiality of the imports by the Textile Commissioner in the appli¬ 
cation itself. 

4.3. 1964-65 and in previous years, ceilings were placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Textile Commissioner for meeting the import requirements of 
spares of the textile industry including those of the textile machinery manu¬ 
facturing units. After the ceilings were received allocations inter se were 
made for cotton, wool and artsilk including hosiery units. These were 
earmarked to the respective sections—Cotton Industry (Import Branch) 
for the Cotton Textile Industry, Wool Branch for the Woollen Industry and 
Artsilk Branch for the Artsilk Industry . A small allocation was also made 
to the Regional Offices out of the block given for the cotton textile industry 
for meeting ancillary requirements of cotton textile units, and spares and 
ancillaries of artsilk and hosiery units. 

48 
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4.4. Cotton Textile Industry. Import applications for spares are re¬ 
ceived in the headquarters office and for requirements of ancularies in the 
Regional Offices of the Textile Co mmi ssioner. (The classification of the 
requirements of the textile industry into two categories “spares” and “anci- 
llaries” is not without confusion and we will have more to observe on 
this in the course of the chapter.) Allocation for import of spares to units 
in the cotton textile industry is based on the spindle shifts worked during 
the previous year. In respect of looms the requirements of spares are 
determined on the basis of the spindle shift ratio—one loom shift Is taken 
as equal to 30 spindle shifts. The requirements for spares for processing 

S ment is also determined on the basis of spindle shift equivalent. The 
ible ceiling is divided by the total spindle shifts, worked out in the 
above manner, and the per spindle allocation determined. Unit-wise allo¬ 
cation is made on the basis of the number of spindle shifts worked in each 
unit (inclusive of equivalent spindles for looms and processing). In addi¬ 
tion to general spares, certain ad hoc allocations used to be made for cop¬ 
per printing rollers, power plants, stentor clips and blankets. The above 
formula was initially worked out in 1962 for the basic period April— 
September, 1962. For the subsequent half year October—March, 1963, 
only two-thirds of the value of the essentiality certificates given in the basic 
period was allocated. In April—Sept., 1963 when there was an increased 
allocation of foreign exchange, the quantum released to individual units 
was increased to twice the value released during the April—Sept. 1962 
period. In October—March 1964, essentiality certificates issued were of 
the value of 95% of those issued for the April—Sept. 1963 period. In 
April—Sept. 1964, individual units’ requirements were recalculated and 
in doing so, no separate ad hoc allocations were provided for copper rol¬ 
lers etc. In October 1964—March 1965, the value of individual essen¬ 
tiality certificates was 85% of those issued for the April—September 1964 
period. During 1965-66, ho ceiling was made available and, hence, die 
question of allocation did not arise. As per the policy during the first 
six monthly period of 1966-67, individual units were given essentiality 
certificates equivalent to 50% of the value of imports allowed to them 
during 1964r65 increased by 57i%. During the second six monthly period 
of 1966-67, import was linked to actual imports effected or firm commit¬ 
ments made on the licences issued during the first half and very few mills 
could get licence on this basis. Essentiality certificates issued during the 
second half to eligible mills were equivalent to the value of licence issufed 
during the first half. The above allocation represents the basic allocation 
to individual units for spares. In addition, supplementary applications are 
entertained for emergency repairs and for meeting special contingencies. No 
hard and fast rules have been laid down in regard to processing of appli¬ 
cations for supplementary licences which are dealt with on the merits of 
each case. 

4.5. The new import policy which came into effect from May 1967, 
brought about certain changes. In order that priority industries are enabled 
to meet their requirements on a.continuing basis, no dates or periods have 
been fixed in respect of import applications to be submitted by such units. 
Cotton Textiles is a priority industry. It has been provided that existing 
units should apply for import licences for raw materials, components and 
spares after utilising the previous set of licences for components and spares 
to the extent of 90% by way of opening of letters of Cnpdit or 60% by way 
of actual importation. Every time the application for die licence should 
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cover the requirements of the units for a period of six months. Applica¬ 
tions are to be routed through the Textile Commissioner. The procedure 
in respect of non-priority industries is more or less the same. In respect 
of units in the S.S.I. sector belonging both to the priority and non-priority 
industries, applications are to be routed not through the sponsoring autho¬ 
rities but made direct to the licensing authority. 

4.6. We have considered the question whether applications from units 
of the Cotton Textile Industry should also be made direct to the licensing 
authority without their having to be routed through the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner. Prior to the current licensing period, the total foreign exchange 
which was placed at the disposal of the Textile Commissioner at no time 
was adequate to match the requirements of the various units. As would 
have been noticed the requirements of various units were assessed in accord¬ 
ance with the formula arrived at 1^ 1962, till 1964, when due to paucity 
of foreign exchange 1 a re-assessment was made. Allocation year after year 
to units is fixed as a percentage of what was given to them during the earlier 
years. The following points are also of relevance— 

(a) individual lists of spares are not being scrutinised and item- 
wise essentiality is not certified by the Textile Commissioner; 

(b) the quantum of ceiling given to each unit is a small percentage 
of the quantum applied for; 

(c) items which can be imported are not specified and recommen¬ 
dation is only for a fixed quantum of foreign exchange to be 
utilised for import of permissible items; 

(d) within the amount of foreign exchange released mills are given 
discretion to import permissible items of spares. 

Recommendation 

Routing of applications through the sposoring authority would have justifi¬ 
cation only if detailed scrutiny is exercised and item-wise essetiality is certi¬ 
fied. 

This being not the case, we would reocmmend that the existing proce¬ 
dure of routing applications through the Textile Commissioner may be done 
away with. There is nothing new in our suggestions as a similar procedure 
is in vogue for units in the small scale sector. 

4.7. Import requirements of cotton textile units for ancillary equipments 
and small value machines are presently processed in the Regional Offices of 
the Textile Commissioner. When powers were delegated to the Regional 
Offices to entertain applications for import of ancillary equipments they were 
given a list of items which they could recommend for import. A study of 
the essentiality certificates issued by the regional offices revealed that there 
were instances where the regional offices had allowed import of items which 
according to the existing procedure should legitimately have been considered 
only by the headquarters office. Further, the Study Team which went into 
the working of the D.G.T.D. deplored the practice of units having to submit 
more than one application for meeting their various requirements, of spares, 
components, etc. 

Recommendation 

We also find ourselves in agreement with the Mathur Study Team that a 
unit should not be made to submit more than one application for meeting 
its import requirements of spares and components. 
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4.8. The advantages of accepting our proposals would be:— 

(a) units will submit only one application for a basic allocation; 

(b) delay due to processing of applications in the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office will altogether be eliminated (case studies re¬ 
vealed that the Textile Commissioner took on an average 140 
days to issue an essentiality certificate); 

(c) individual units will be. assured of getting a basic allocation 
during each licensing year which Would enable them to plan 
their programme of imports well in advance and also make 
other arrangements for meeting their supplementary require¬ 
ments; and 

(d) the sponsoring authority, viz., the Textile Commissioner will 
have adequate time to deal with applications for supplemen¬ 
tary 'licences and bestow greater attention on the scrutiny of 
such applications. 

The J.C.C.I. & E. and the Textile Commissioner being located in the same 
building, there are facilities for mutual consultations between the two 
should occasions arise for these. 

Recommendation 

4.9. Ancillary equipments and small value machinery are in fact com¬ 
plete machinery though small in value. Their requirements are not of a 
recurring nature as in the case of spare parts and components. As such, it 
would be necessary for the mills to submit separate applications for import 
of ancillary equipments and small value machinery, to the J.C.C.I. & E. 
through the Textile Commissioner who is the sponsoring authority. There 
should however be no objection to mills importing small value ancillary 
equipments out of the cash ceilings given for import of spares. 

4.10. In addition to the priority industries, the Textile Commissioner 
is also concerned with the following non-priority industries—some of which 
fall under the I.D.R. Act while others do not— 

(i) Woollen Industry. 

(ii) Artsilk Weaving Industry. 

(iii) Units engaged in the processing of wool and artsilk fabrics. 

(iv) Hosiery units. 

(v) Warp/Raschel/Lace Knitting Industry. 

(vi) Independent processors. 

(vii) Engraving units. 

(viii) Embroidery units. 

(ix) Readymade garments. 

Recommendation 

A large number of the units in the industries mentioq©d above fall in 
the S.S.I. Sector. As per the current policy, units in the S.S.I. sector are 
to make their applications direct to the licensing authority, peeping in line 
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with the conclusions which we have reached in respect of the Cotton Textile 
Industry, we recommend that applications for import of spares and com¬ 
ponents from the above categories of industries whether belonging to the 
S.S.I. sector or not should be sent direct to the licensing authority. 

Requirements of Dyes and Chemicals by the Textile Industry 

4.11. Before 1966-67, imports of dyes and chemicals required by the 
Textile Industry were allowed only against export promotion licences. Con¬ 
sequent on the abolition of the export promotion scheme, no A.U. licences 
were given during 1966-67. 

Recommendation 

If in future years, there is a provision for A.U. licensing, the procedure 
recommended for the cotton textile umyiun be followed in dealing with 
applications from mills for import of dyes and chemicals. 

SECTION n 

Import of Capital Goods 

4.12. An application for import of capital goods involves consideration 
from four different aspects— 

(i) essentiality, 

(ii) indigenous availability, 

(iii) availability and allocation of foreign exchange, and 

(iv) determination of priority. 

The handling of work relating to import of capital goods required by the 
textile industry in the Textile Commissioner’s Office has the following special 
features : 

(a) the Textile Commissionner is the sponsoring authority in respect 
of the textile industry and hence he certifies the essentiality of 
items sought to be imported. Being also concerned with the 
development of textile machinery manufacture, he has to give 
clearance from the indigenous angle. The procedure is dif¬ 
ferent in respect of units borne on the books of the Tea/Coffee 
Board where the authorities certify only the essentiality of the 
item; indigenous clearance being given by the D.G.T.D. The 
Textile Commissioner, like the D.G.T.D. in respect of units 
borne on it, thus covers the first two stages in the scrutiny of 
an application, viz., essentiality and indigenous availability; 

(b) allocation of foreign exchange is also made by the Textile 
Commissioner to units in the textile industry. This has been 
rendered possible because special ceilings/credits are placed 
at the disposal of the Textile Commissioner from which he is 
enabled to allocate foreign exchange for import of capital 
goods required by the textile industry. Even in respect of capi- 
goods requirements of new units where industrial licensing is 
involved, no reference is made by the Textile Commissioner to the 
Capital Goods Committee at New Delhi; the requirements being 
met from the ceilings placed at his disposal. The Textile Com¬ 
missioner is thus able to simultaneously consider all aspects 
involved in the scrutiny of an application for import of capi¬ 
tal goods, viz., essentiality, indigenous availability, availability 
of foreign exchange and priority. We consider that the present 
system is satisfactory and do not recommend any change. 
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4.13. The procedure followed by the Textile Commissioner in dealing 
with applications for import of capital goods has, however, a few drawbacks. 
Before outlining a revised procedure for adoption, we would like to review 
the existing procedures regarding scrutiny of applications. 

4.14. The Textile Commissioner sends an annual estimate of foreign 
exchange requirements from different sources to the Ministry of Commerce for 
onward transmission to the Ministry of Finance. The Ministry of Finance 
through the Ministry of Commerce places at the disposal of die Textile 
Commissioner “credits” offered by fnendly countries for import of various 
items of textile machinery. In addition to “credits”, imports are also 
effected against provisions made in bilateral trade agreements with U.S.S.R. 
and other East European countries. The placement of “credit” for import 
of textile machinery from different sources is not regular. As and when 
credits are negotiated, these are placed at the disposal of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner for import of items of textile machinery. As soon as a “credit” 
is placed with the Textile Commissioner, a press note is issued announcing 
the credit and calling for applications from the different sectors for import 
of permissible items. In some cases, the Sector or Sectors of the textile 
industry (viz. wool, arts ilk, pure silk, handlooms, cotton textiles) from 
which applications are invited are also specified in the press note. These 
applications are received in the dealing sections—Import section of the 
Cotton Textile Industry Branch in respect of the cotton textile mill sector, 
Wool Branch in respect of the woollen industry and Astsilk Branch in res¬ 
pect of pure silk and artsilk industries. The types of machinery which 
are allowed to be imported are generally known to the industry. 

4.15. Applications are scrutinised in the respective sections with refer¬ 
ence to the priority laid down by the local Capital Goods Committee. 
Broadly speaking, the available foreign exchange is allocated for the dif¬ 
ferent types of cases in the following order of priority. 

1. expansion, 

2. new units, 

3. replacements, 

4. rehabilitation, and 

5. modernisation. 


The following statement gives a picture of the credits made available during 
1965-66 and the time schedule followed: 


Country 

Receipt 
of com¬ 

munication 
by the 

Textile 
Com¬ 
missioner 

Date of 
issue of 

Press Note 

Period of 
validity 

1 

2 

3 

4 

IKS 

Japan .... 

24-6-65 

26-6-65 

21-8-65 

Poland .... 

7-3-65 

8-4-65 

• 31-7-65 




(extended 

to 

30-9-65) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Czechoslovakia 

7-3-65 

8-4-65 

31-7-65 

(extended 

to 

30-9-66.) 

Bulgaria .... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Yugoslavia . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

US.S.R. 

22-10-64 

23-10-64 

31-1-65 


(Declared in advance) 

1964 

Poland. 

12-5-66 

26-5-66 

15-7-66 

(extended 

to 

30-11-66) 

U.S.S.R. 

12-5-66' 

30-6-66 

Do. 

Chechoslovakia 

Do. 

26-5-66 

Do. 

Yugoslavia .... 

8-6-66 

25-8-66 

Do. 

G.D.R. . . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bulgaria . . . pLjj 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


4.16. Import applications received are registered credit-wise in chrono¬ 
logical order in registers maintained in the respective sections. In the 
register are recorded the serial number and name of the party, date of.the 
application, items of machinery applied for, c.i.f. value, country of origin, 
etc. A scrutiny sheet is attached to each application indicating points on 
Which scrutiny has been made. Scrutiny covers the following angles :— 

(i) purpose for which import is required, 

(ii) make, age and condition of existing machinery, 

(iii) indigenous angle, 

(iv) whether import is permitted under current policy, and 

(v) order or priority, if fixed. 

After the applications have been scrutinised according to the Import Trade 
Control regulations, essentiality certificates are issued if the value erf the 
E.C. is within the monetary ceilings prescribed for the different officers 
(Director—Rs. 12 lakhs; Deputy Director—Rs. 7 lakhs; Assistant Direc¬ 
tor—Rs. one lakh); cases involving E-Cs. of value exceeding Rs. 12 lakhs 
are put up to the Capital Goods Committee. No periodicity has been laid 
down for meetings of the Capital Goods Committee. It meets as and when 
necessary. In emergent cases approval of the members of the Committee 
is obtained by circulation of agenda papers. Rejection letters are issued 
where the essentiality cannot be certified or where the party does not merit 
allocation from a particular credit according to the priority laid down. 

4.17. Actual licensing is done by the J.C.C.I. & E., Bombay, against 
essentiality issued by the Textile Commissioner—the Essentiality Certificate 
indicates the source from which a particular item of machinery is recom¬ 
mended for import. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
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J.C.C.I. & E., Bombay, is also posted with the details of the conditions 
under which each credit is given. 

4.18. Utilisation of Credits : An examination of the records relating to 
the processing of" applications for various credits revealed that the demand 
for import of machinery from some of the sources was .several times the 
value of the credit placed for the purpose at the disposal of the Textile 
Commissioner. Hence, as already stated, priorities are drawn up for vari¬ 
ous types of cases and for allocation of particular items of machinery. 
Priorities drawn up in respect of machinery differ from credit to credit— 
an item of machinery not allowed under one credit may be allowed under 
another credit. In such cases it was found that parties whose applications 
were rejected under one credit, applied for import under another credit 
when more than one credit was operating. It was also found that parties 
who applied for and obtained Essentiality Certificates under one credit 
applied simultaneously or afterwards for allocation under another credit and 
in some cases succeeded in getting their Essentiality Certificates issued earlier 
cancelled or amended. Tire latter type of case arose 'tohere parties found 
k advantageous to import machinery from particular sources having regard 
to the price angle. 

4.19. Whereas machinery from some countries are ‘popular’ with the 
textile industry, those from others are not either so popular or in some 
cases positively not welcomed by the industry. Even in respect of the “popu¬ 
lar credits”, utilisation was found to be not satisfactory. It was found that 
with a view to ensuring effective utilisation, Essentiality Certificates were 
issued in excess of the value of the credits, as may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing two illustrative examples : 



Credit 

Value of 


made 

Essentiality 


available 

Certitificates 

Country 

(Rs. in 

issued. 

lakhs 

(Rs. in 

lakhs). 

Japan .... 

. 476 

763-80 

Italy .... 

. 575 

885-82 


In some, credits, considerable time was also taken up by the parties in 
traoatadhfe the Essentiality Certificates into licences and imports. The fol- 
lowing two examples are illustrative : 

Source of credit 

,-* - , 

ftaly Exjm 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Value of credit 575 00 380 00 

Value of E. Cs. issued ...... 885-82 414-71 

Value for which licences were taken .... 750-07 382-69 

In the above context, we considered the question whether it might not .be 
feasible to dispense with the present procedure of calling applications each 
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time a credit is received and, instead, call applications once or twice a year 
and make allocations to individual units with reference to the credits which 
are placed at the disposal of the Textile Co mmis sioner. Unlike other indus¬ 
tries, the dependence of the textile industry on imports is not so acute and, 
probably, due to this reason, the industry has strong preferences in regard 
to the sources of import. Further, in respect of expansion, replacement and 
modernisation programmes, parties would like to have the same type of 
machinery which they already have. Thus, if a unit is given an E.C. against 
the Italian credit, when its preference was from, say, U.S.A., it would not use 
the allocation but surrender the amount and wait for an allocation under the 
U.S. credit. It has also been noticed that in some cases even after getting an 
allocation of its own choice, the E.C. was not translated into imports. No 
purpose would, therefore, be served by allotting a credit which is not wanted 
by the mill. Another factor which has to be borne in mind is that allocation 
of credits is not regular. Hence, if applications are called for once or twice 
id a year, there will be considerable time lag between the date applications 
are made and the availability of the credit which is sought for in the applica¬ 
tion. During the interval many changes would take place, e.g., in the import 
policy, price, etc. necessitating a re-examination of the application. In 
these circumstances, we consider the present system may continue. How¬ 
ever, to avoid the infructuous work of issuing Essentiality Certificates_over 
and above the value of each credit, we would like the Textile Commissioner 
to adopt a slightly modified procedure. Very often non-utilisation of an 
Essentiality Certificate is due to the inability of a mill to finance imports. 
In such cases no penal action is possible against the mill. 

Recommendation 

In order to avoid the blocking of credits by the licencees who do not 
translate their licences into imports, the Textile Commissioner may issue 
initially only a ‘Letter of Intent’ to the applicant (where he is satisfied about 
the essentiality of the item). The mill should be asked to produce a letter 
from its banker assuring that formalities would be completed within the sti¬ 
pulated period of time. Only after an assurance has been received in this 
regard supported by the banker’s assurance, should an essentiality certificate 
be issued. After this has been done there should be a vigorous ‘chasing’ of 
the applicants for ensuring effective utilisation of credits. 

Recommendation 

4.20. Imports from Rupee Payment countries: In respect of imports 
from Rupee Payment countries, however, provisions for import of machi¬ 
nery are made annually in the trade agreements. These provisions can be 
anticipated and there should be no objection to inviting applications in ad¬ 
vance. Applications in respect of imports from Rupee Payment countries 
may, therefore, be invited once in a year and the mills asked to indicate 
the preference in the application. These applications should be processed as 
and when they are received. As soon as advice is received about the trade 
provisions, allocation should be made against the applications and essen¬ 
tiality certificates issued without further delay. 

Time schedule for processing of applications 

4.21. So far, we have dealt with the procedure relating to inviting 
applications from mills, allocation of foreign exchange for imports and the 
general question of utilisation of credits. It is necessary that one appli¬ 
cations are received, they should be processed expeditiously and ‘letter of 
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intent’ issued. This should be followed by essentiality certificates without 
undue delay. The Textile Commissioner receives a large number of appli¬ 
cations for import of capital goods and the whole objective of the various 
special facilities provided to him such as, placement of special textile ceil¬ 
ings, enabling him to consider applications for imports at all stages would 
be lost if too much time is taken in the issue of essentiality certificates. 


4.22. As no specific time table had been laid down for processing of 
applications, we thought it necessary to make a probe into this aspect. 
There are two stages in the scrutiny of applications. Initial scrutiny of 
application involves the following:— 

(a) that the required number of copies have been furnished. 

(b) that IVC registration/exemption certificate has been submitted. 

(c) that the Treasury challan has been submitted, 

(d) that a list of machinery sought to be imported has been enclos¬ 
ed, 

(e) that a copy of the invoice of the supplier has been submitted, 
and 

(f) that the application is not time-barred. 

The following points of examination are involved in the second stage scru¬ 
tiny:— 

(i) purpose of import, 

(ii) whether the industrial licence is valid, 

(iii) age of existing machinery and other relevant information whet¬ 
her the item sought to be imported is for replacement, 

(iv) whether the item sought to be imported has an indigenous angle, 

(v) whether the particular item of machinery is covered by the 
priority drawn, and 

(yi) whether the party had applied for and obtained similar machi¬ 
nery from other credits previously. 


We took up 70 files dealing with applications for issue of essentiality certifi¬ 
cates under credits indicated below: 


Yen Credit 
Exim Credit 
U.S.S.R. 
Italian Credit 
Swiss Credit 
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7 

6 

10 

4 


Case studies revealed that the average time taken for issue of an essentiality 
certificate was 100 days from the date of receipt of the application. The 
initial scrutiny of the application upto the time of registration took • 19 
days. If after scrutinising the application in the above manner, H was 
found to be in order, it was-taken up for the second stage of scrutiny for 
the issue of essentiality certificate. The average time taken in the second 
stage of scrutiny was 81 days. In respect of 33 cases additional informa¬ 
tion was called for from the parties as the information furnished in the 
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original application was not adequate. The time taken for getting addi¬ 
tional information was on an average 60 days. The delay in the processing 
of applications on account of back references to the parses can be attributed 
to the inadequacy of the application form. This deficiency has, by and 
large, been remedied in the revised form suggested by the Mathur Study 
Team and now put into operation. In respect of 18 cases where initially 
a decision has been taken not to allow the machinery sought to be imported, 
essentiality certificates were given later. The decision to reject was revised 
after an interval of 200 days. We consider that the time of 19 days devoted 
to initial scrutiny, is on the high side. 

Recommendation 

4.23. Another defect in the method of scrutiny which we noticed was 
to wait until all the applications are received before commencing initial 
scrutiny. As explained earlier, applications for import of capital goods 
are received in response to press notes issued by the office. Even before 
the last date is reached many applications are received. We consider that 
initial scrutiny and registration of applications should be made as and when 
they are received and acknowledgement-cum-deficiency letters should be 
issued within a period of seven days of the receipt of the application. 

Recommendation 

We also consider that the time of 81 days taken in the processing of appli¬ 
cations subsequent to registration, is excessive. Under the existing proce¬ 
dure a statement of all applications received is prepared in order to deter¬ 
mine priorities. If the applications received are properly 61assified and regis¬ 
tered, it should be possible to decide on priorities soon after the last date. 
A suitable proforma has been suggested by us for registration of 
applications as an Appendix to this chapter. The proforma provides for 
registering applications with reference to the items of machinery sought to 
be imported and the purpose for which they are required. We are convinc¬ 
ed thatlt should be possible to issue a letter of intent against an application 
15 days after the terminal date notified in the press note. 
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CHAPTER V 

REVIEW OF THE COTTON TEXTILES (EXPORT CONTROL) ORDER 

5.1. Regulation of export trade finds a place in the overall strategy 
of planning and development of the textile industry. Along with the 
study of various controls and regulations exercised by the Textile Com¬ 
missioner, we felt it necessary to make a review of the controls governing 
export of textiles. It may be recalled that after a short spell of de-con¬ 
trol between January/July, 1948, Government, in the context of high 
prices of textiles and its inadequate supply in the domestic market, was 
forced to reimpose production and price controls on cotton textiles in 
August, 1948. This was followed by a marked demand for our textiles 
in overseas markets and, hence, some regulation of export trade was con¬ 
sidered expedient to keep domestic prices in check. Accordingly, the 
Central Government issued the Cotton Textiles (Export Control) Order, 
1949. The order vests in the Textile Commissioner the following 
powers :— 

(i) to fix selling price of cloth and yarn meant for export and 
regulate their sale to merchant-exporters; 

(ii) to regulate diversion of cloth or yam meant for export to the 
domestic market; 

(iii) to regulate export of categories of cloth and yarn whose price 
has been fixed in the domestic market; 

(iv) to’ prescribe packing regulations, standards and specifications, 
and markings on cloth and yarn meant for exports; and 

(v) to call for information, returns from exporters/mills and to 
enter and search premises. 

5:2. Since the promulgation of the order, several developments have 
taken place in the industry. The order was introduced at a time when 
there was a need to check export of textiles. The situation has changed 
completely and in to-day’s economic situation there is a dire need to ex¬ 
port. Several measures have been taken by Government in furtherance 
of this objective, of which mention may be made of the setting up of the 
Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council and the promulgation of the 
Textile Committee Act constituting the Textiles Committee charged with 
the responsibility, among other things, to ensure standards in the quality 
of textiles exported out. of the country. 

5.3. We have, against the above background, made a clause by clause 
examination of the provisions of the Cotton Textiles (Export Control) Order, 
We set out below the results of our study. 

(a) Power to fix price & regulate sale to exporters (Clause 3) 

The Textile Commissioner has been empowered to impose conditions 
on the selling price of cloth and yarn meant for export and prohibit per¬ 
sons other than manufacturers to sell or store for sale any cloth or yam 
meant for export. Although the provision enabling the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner *o fix the selling price of cloth and yam meant for export has not 
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been invoked so far, we recognise that situations may arise when it might 
become necessary for Government to fix prices of cloth or yarn meant for 
export. 

-As a substantial volume of export is taking place through registered 
exporters, a provision prohibiting persons other than manufacturers to 
sell or store for sale any cloth and yam for export is clearly unnecessary. 
We consider that Clause 3 as presently worded may be deleted. A provi¬ 
sion to enable the Textile Commissioner to fix the export prices may be 
incorporated elsewhere in the order for reasons stated already. 

(b) Diversion of export bales to the domestic market (Clause 3.A) 

Except with the permission of the Textile Commissioner, cloth or yarn 
bearing export markings cannot be sold in the domestic market. Catego¬ 
ries of cloth or yam meant for sale in the country are subject to marking 
and packing regulations notified under the Cotton Textiles (Control) Order, 
1948. In order to differentiate cloth or yam meant for export from cloth 
or yam manufactured for domestic market, special markings have been 
prescribed in respect of cloth and yam meant for export. The most im¬ 
portant marking that has been prescribed under the export control order is 
the marking with the words “For export only”, the other markings being 
incidental or supplemental to this main marking. A provision enabling 
the Textile Commissioner to permit diversion of export cloth or yam for 
sale in the local market would have relevance only if bales have been pack¬ 
ed by the producer for export as distinct from bales for domestic market. 
If packing and marking regulations are not to be provided for, a stipula¬ 
tion to obtain permission to divert export cloth or yarn for sale in the 
local market would have no practical significance. The utility of Clause 
3.A of the order will therefore be examined after we have reviewed the 
provisions as regards* markings. 

(c) Sale of price-stamped categories of cloth and yam (Clause 4) 

Permission of the Textile Commissioner is necessary for selling cate¬ 
gories of cloth or yarn which have been marked with prices. As the 
circumstances under which )his order was issued have completely chang¬ 
ed, this provision has ceased to have any utility. Further, a general order 
has been issued recently permitting mills to export “controlled categories” 
of cloth without any restriction. This clause may be removed from the 
order. 

(d) Power to prescribe stampings and standards for cloth or yam meant 
for export (Clause 5) 

The order enables the Central Government or the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner to specify the markings to be made on tho cloth and yarn for ex¬ 
port and to prescribe minimum standards for them. ThS Textile Com¬ 
missioner is also empowered to call for information to ascertain the quality 
and prices of cloth or yam intended for export, carry' out inspection of 
cloth or yarn and also to seize cloth or yam produced in contravention of 
his directions. Under the enabling provisions, the following orders have 
been issued 

(1) notification No. 67-CW(25A)/48, dated 26th March, 1949 
providing for markings to be made on cloth and yam packed 
for export; 
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(2) notification No. S.R.O. 1817, dated 9th June, 1956 providing 
for specifications of packing cloth for export; 

(3) notification No. 3(l)/63/Control, dated 21st June, 1963 pro¬ 
viding specifications for packing of yam for export; and 

(4) notification No. TCS-II/TEX-34, dated the 1st May, 1967 
delegating powers of the Textile Commissioner to the Chief 
Inspecting Officer in the Textiles Committee to inspect the 
cloth meant for export. 

The utility of the above provisions have been examined below :— 

Stamping to be made on cloth and yarn 

The following markings are to be made on cloth which is meant for 
export:—• 

(i) the words “For export only”. 

(ii) the Tex-mark and the manufacturer’s distinguishing number 
or mill number. 

(iii) the width of the cloth in centimetres and the length in metres. 

(iv) category of cloth, i.e. whether it is coarse, medium, fine, 
superfine with reference to the average count of yam used in 
the construction of the cloth. 

(v) the words “Seconds” in case the cloth is classifiable as such. 

The above markings are required to be made on each piece of cloth as 
specified below (a) on a piece of cloth or paper label securely sewn, past¬ 
ed or stapled to each item or piece, (b) In the case of blankets the mark¬ 
ings are to be made on a paper label securely attached to the outside 
wrapping of the bundle (The markings in respect of cloth meant for 
export differ from the markings on cloth meant for domestic market where 
the stamping has to be done on the cloth itself). 

As regards yam meant for export, the following markings are obliga¬ 
tory under the order :— 

(i) the words “For export only”. 

(iii) Tex-mark and manufacturers’ distinguishing number. 

(iii) count of yarn. 

(iv) the word “combed” if the yam has been combed, and 

(v) whether processed. 

The markings mentioned above are to be made on the wrapper of each 
bundle of yarn or on a label attached thereto. 

Under the Indian Trade and Merchandise Marks Act, 1958, the 
following markings are to be made on cloth and yam meant for export:— 

(i) the length in standard-yards, standard metres or fractions 
thereof, in respect of cloth; and 

(ii) the weight of each bundle and the count of yam contained 
in the bundle, in respect of yam. 
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As would have been noted, parallel provisions exist under the Cotton 
Textiles (Export Control) Order and the Indian Trade and Merchandise 
Marks Act for stamping the length of the cloth and count of yam. The 
category of cloth viz., coarse, medium etc. and the width of the doth are 
required to be stamped under the Central Excise Regulations. There 
would seem to be no need for a parallel provision under the export control 
order for stamping of length and width of cloth, category of cloth and the 
count of yam. 

There are, however, no parallel provisions for stamping the following 
markings :— 

(i) tex-mark and the manufacturers’ distinguishing number; and 

(ii) the words “For export only”. 

The object of stamping the tex-mark and the manufacturers’ distinguish¬ 
ing number is to identify the source of production. As all goods meant 
for export are compulsorily inspected from 1-11-1966, the Textiles Com¬ 
mittee which inspects the goods should be able to devise methods to 
identify the source of production. As regards other stampings, we would 
like to make an observation. In respect of goods meant for export, the 
stampings should primarily he to meet the requirements of buyers. As 
it is not possible to provide by regulation markings to meet various require¬ 
ments erf buyers, it is best that these are left to the discretion of producers. 
We would therefore recommend the cancellation of the notification relat¬ 
ing to markings on cloth and yam for export. 

Since it is not our intention to prescribe markings on export cloth or 
yam the question of diverting such cloth or yam to the domestic market 
would not have any practical significance. The discretion to divert, there¬ 
fore, may be left in the hands of mills. This is, however, subject to 
whatever prohibitions and bans that exist under the Cotton Textiles (Con¬ 
trol) Order in respect of cloth marketed in India, e.g. mills are precluded 
from marketing in the domestic market certain categories of cloth which 
are specifically reserved for hand-looms; some categories of cloth are also 
subject to certain standard specifications. These would continue to stand 
and mills should not be permitted to divert such goods to the domestic 
market. 


Packing Regulations 

As the Textiles Co mm ittee has also issued notifications regarding the 
packing of cloth and yam meant for export under its regulations, it will 
not be necessary to prescribe parallel provisions under the Cotton Textiles 
(Export Control) Order. 


Inspection of Cloth 

In 1957, the Textile Commissioner delegated powers to inspection of 
cloth meant for export to the Chief Inspecting Officer of the Cotton Tex¬ 
tiles Fund Committee. Two schemes of inspection were put into opera¬ 
tion by the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee. Both the schemes were 
voluntaiy and only about ten per cent of cotton textiles exported came 
under the scheme of inspection. After the promulgation of the Textiles 
Committee Act, pre-shipment inspection of all cloth and yam has been 
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made compulsory from 1st November, 1966. The Textiles Committee 
has notified regulations laying down standard specifications for cotton 
cloth and yarn meant for export. It is not, therefore, necessary for the 
Textile Commissioner to lay down standards in this regard. 

(e) Export Regulations 

The following provisions have also been made in the order:— 

(1) “no cloth or yarn shall be exported except by or through the 
agency of an exporter (Clause 6)”. 

(2) "any Export Trade Controller may, with a view to securing 
compliance with this order— 

(i) require any person to give any information or produce 
any document in his possession with respect to any busi¬ 
ness carried on by that or any other person; 

(ii) require any manufacturer or dealer to furnish returns in 
respect of cloth or yam sold by him for export; 

(iii) inspect or cause to be inspected any clotfi or yarn sold 
or intended to be sold for export; 

(iv) seize or cause to be seized any cloth or yarn in respect 
of which he has reason to believe that a contravention 
of this Order has been committed (Clause 7)” 

(3) “Every carrier by sea or air shall at the request of an exporter 
furnish him with a certificate showing the quantity of cloth or 
yarn contained in the consignment exported by him or through 
his agency, the name or other identifying particulars of the 
vessel or aircraft in which the consignment was exported and 
the date of such export (Clause 9).” 

The above provisions were made when the Textile Commissioner had 
been given powers to regulate import and export of textiles. These clauses 
have become in operative. These powers are exercised by the Import 
Trade Control Organisation and may, therefore, be deleted from the Export 
Control Order. 

Recommendation 

5.4. All the notifications issued under the Export Control Order cover¬ 
ing markings on the export cloth and yarn and the regulations prescrib¬ 
ing the packing standards have become redundant. Some of these are 
covered by parallel provisions in the Textiles Committee Rules, in the 
Trade and Merchandise Marks Act and in the Central Excise Regulations 
and some have become redundant. Hence these notifications may be 
withdrawn. In addition, clauses 3, 4, 6 and 7 of the export control order 
may also be deleted. A provision enabling the Textile Commissioner to 
fix prices of cloth and yarn meant for export may, however, be retained 
in a modified clause 5. 



CHAPTER VI 

ORGANISATION OF THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 

6.1, In the first part of our report and in the preceding chapters of 
this part, we have dealt with the substantive functions of the Textiles 
Commissioner’s Organisation and some of the policies governing the tex¬ 
tile industry. This chapter is devoted to an examination of matters relat¬ 
ing to the structure of the organisation, personnel administration and other 
ancilliary subjects. We set forth the results of our study in regard to 
these aspects under the following headings :— 

SECTION I 

HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 

6-2. Headquarters : The Office of the Textile Commissioner was set 
up in 1943 and it has undergone several changes. In addition to the head¬ 
quarters office where there are number of branches each with specified 
functions, regional offices have been set up in the major centres of textile 
production. Until recently, there was also a Branch Secretariat of the 
Ministry of Commerce, located at Bombay, to assist the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner who is ex-officio Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 

6.3. The Textile Commissioner is assisted by an Additional Textile 
Commissioner (which post was created when production and price con¬ 
trols over certain varieties of cotton cloth were introduced in 1964), the 
Joint. Textile Commissioner, the Industrial Adviser, the Honorary Adviser 
(Handlooms) and the Cotton Adviser. Each of these officers has under 
him a group of two or three “branches”, a “branch” being the charge of a 
Director or a Deputy Director. The Joint Textile Commissioner, the 
Honorary Adviser (Handlooms) and the Adviser (Cotton) are allowed to 
report direct to the Textile Commissioner although, in practice, many files 
from these officers are routed to the Textile Commissioner through the 
Additional Textile Commissioner. In fact, the Additional Textile Com¬ 
missioner himself gives final orders on a number of matters. Before con¬ 
trols were introduced, there was only one Joint Textile Commissioner who 
acted as second in command and held direct supervisory charge of the 
non-technical branches. With controls came the posts of Additional Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner and Deputy Textile Commissioner. After the initial 
problems of controls had been solved the work relating to controls thrown 
in on the Additional Textile Commissioner became less and supervisory 
work of other branches came to be entrusted to him. The position today 
is that the Additional Textile Commissioner also acts as second in com¬ 
mand in the office and is associated with the subjects under the charge of 
other supervisory .officers viz., Industrial Adviser, Cotton Adviser, Joint 
Textile Commissioner. 

6.4. We felt that there was need to give a new look to the organisation 
having regard to the importance which we have placed on work connected 
with development and growth of the textile industry. Secondly, there 
was need to import rationality in the allocation of work amongst senior 
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officers to ensure effective co-ordination. One idea which appealed to us 
was that the activities of the organisation, in keeping with the modern 
trends in organisational set-ups, should be identified under three broad 
headings— 

(i) service functions, 

(ii) staff functions, and 

(iii) line functions. 

Service functions relate to matters of establishment and personnel, budget, 
accounts, house-keeping, organisation and methods, and work study acti¬ 
vities. Staff functions are those representing the core activities of the 
organisation, e.g., development {planning, costing* evolution and formula¬ 
tion of management techniques, continuous study and analysis of economic 
trends and their impact on the working of the industry. Line functions 
are essentially regulatory activities which in the case of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner’s Organisation relate to the administration of the various con¬ 
trol orders—production and statutory controls, licensing of capacity and 
imports. What is aimed at above is that there should be demarca¬ 
tion between regulatory functions and development functions. The divi¬ 
sion for development planning should serve as a clearing house for the 
expertise available in the different branches. In this should be located all 
kinds of expertise—technical, financial, managerial and economic. Pro¬ 
blems relating to the development and growth of the industry should be 
studied on a continuous basis in this division. The development division 
should necessarily be manned by top class experts. The division attend¬ 
ing to line functions may also require technical experts .but the emphasis 
being more on development and less on controls the technical expertise 
for performing the regulatory functions may not necessarily be top class. 

6.5. Although the above scheme of arrangement would have certain 
advantages, it may not be advisable to impose it on the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s Organisation. The difficulty, primarily, will be in separating 
development aspects from regulatory aspects. The organisation started 
as a regulatory one and during the course of twenty years has assumed a 
number of development functions. Regulatory activities are intimately 
connected with developmental activities and in fact, overlap. Compart- 
rnentalisation may not therefore, be possible. The expertise available in 
the office is the evolutionary outcome of regulatory activities functioning 
over a number of years. The utilisation of expertise has contributed to a 
great extent to the practical bias in the shaping of regulatory policies. We 
felt; that no meaningful development was possible if the officers were not 
in day-to-day touch with the problems of the industry. In the circums¬ 
tances, we felt that it would not be possible to draw a line between deve¬ 
lopmental activities of the Textile Commissioner and his regulatory func¬ 
tions. All the same we felt that there was need to improve the methodo¬ 
logy pi work in the organisation. 

6.6. A new approach to the re-organisation of the office should 
ensure :— 

(a) that regulatory activities are oriented to assist the develop¬ 
ment and growth of the industry; 
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(b) that there is a conscious attempt to evolve a textile policy; 

(c) that policy making is done in a systematic manner ensuring 
that it gets all the inputs that it requires viz., planning, ex¬ 
pertise, economic advice, statistical, technological advice and 
so forth; 

(d) that the head of the organisation is enabled to get the most 
competent advice in decision making; 

(e) that opportunities are afforded for the interplay of expertise 
available in the organisation; and 

(f) that personnel matters get the attention they deserve. 

6.7. A pictorial presentation of the model that we propose is given 
in the Annexure ‘A’, along with the chart of the organisation (Annexure 
B) that is existing to-day. The model provides for four principal advisers 
to the Textile Commissioner, viz., Joint Textile Commissioner (Econo¬ 
mics), Industrial Adviser, Cotton Adviser and a Chief Personnel Officer. 
In addition, there will be the Honorary Adviser (Handlooms). Placed 
above these principal advisers is the Additional Textile Commissioner. We 
believe that in an organisation like the Textile Commissioner there should 
be a second-in-command who, when the occasion arises, can replace the 
head of the organisation. 

6.8. We have given a broad picture of the pattern of organisation 
necessary for the Textile Commissioner’s Office. In annexure ‘C we 
are listing the sections and the staff required for each of them. In 
proposing the staff for the various units we have taken into account the 
implications of our recommendations for simplifications made in Part I of 
our Report and in the earlier chapters of this report. The changes in the 
present setup have also been indicated in the annexure wherever neces¬ 
sary. 

6.9. We describe below in detail some of our more important propo¬ 
sals relating to the re-organisation of the office. 

Policy Committee 

6.10. Policy making and developmental activities should get more 
attention than they do to-day. The functions of the Textile Commissioner 
have grown in complexity during the course of the last 25 years and it is 
not always possible nor is it reasonable to expect, that the Head of the 
organisation will be able to carry in his own mind all the strands of think¬ 
ing and expertise that must be there for efficient policy making. It is 
necessary to have a thinking group in the organisation which will continu¬ 
ously study problems, forsee difficulties and advise the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner for taking such action as may be necessary in advance. This will 
enable the organisation to meet emerging situations with confidence. 
What we envisage is that potential problems are spotted out in the initial 
stages—in order that they are not allowed to grow in size and pose a 
serious threat to the health of the industry. We, therefore, recommend 
the constitution of a Policy Committee in the organisation. The Com¬ 
mittee should normally be presided over by the Textile Commissioner and 
in his absence by the Additional Textile Commissioner. The arrange- 
mpt in this regard should be settled mutually between the Textile Com¬ 
missioner and the Additional Textile Commissioner. It should necessari¬ 
ly have the Industrial Adviser, the Adviser (Cotton), the Joint Textile 
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Commissioner (Economics) and the Joint Textile Commissioner (Person¬ 
nel) as its permanent members. The Committee may, in addition, co-opt 
heads of the divisions concerned with the problems which come up for 
discussion before it. The idea of constituting this Committee is to institu¬ 
tionalise the various kinds of expertise available to the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner. In broad terms, the Policy Committee should be concerned with 
major policy issues thrown up by the various divisions or by the Econo¬ 
mics and Research Cell. For the meetings of this Committee, the agenda 
should include standing items for discussion on important activities and 
such other matters which would help to keep a finger on the pulse of the 
industry. Standing Secretariat assistance should be provided to this 
Committee. For this we recommended that the constitution of a Policy 
section to be placed under the Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics). 
This officer should act as convener of the Committee. 

6.11. Rules of business should be framed for the functioning of the 
Committee and the Policy Section. The rules might specifically provide 
for the following types of cases being placed before the Committee.— 

— Creation of capacity cither by licensing or' by permits. 

— Programme for imports of machinery and raw materials including 
Dyes & Chemicals. 

— Drawing up of programmes of action (including instructions) to 
other branches for the day-to-day administration of the control 
orders. 

— Discussion of survey reports (financial and technical) before they 
are submitted to the Government. 

— Review and examination of schemes for export assistance. 

— Periodic review of the list of weak mills. 

•n 

— Major policy issues thrown up by; the executive agencies in the 

handling of day-to-day work of administration and enforcement 
of various controls/regulations. ! 

— Policy issues emanating from the research and planning cell. 

6.12. In addition to the above, the agenda for the meetings should 
have the following standing items— 

— Review of production, prices and availability of raw materials 
and finished products. 

— Progress of implementation of statutory controls. 

— Market intelligence on the supply and demand position. 

— Reports of threatened closure-s and/or actual closures of mills. 

— Progress of mill surveys undertaken by the office. 

— Review of working of mills under Authorised Controllers. 

6.13. The policy section will work under the Joint Textile Commis¬ 
sioner (Economics). It is obvious that organisational arrangements, 
however, perfect they are, can be no substitute for purposive and effective 
leadership. The Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics) should be a 
person of high calibre who has specialised in the economics of the textile 
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industry and management finance and 'should be in a position to provide 
effective- leadership and guidance in the discharge of his duties. The post 
should be preferably filled on a tenure basis and in order to ensure that 
only the best person is placed in position, recruitment rules for this post 
should be made sufficiently flexible. There may not be a scale of pay 
prescribed for this post. This will enable the Textile Commissioner to 
choose a person from a wide field from the organisation or from any of the 
services or from the industry, trade or profession and fix the pay of the offi¬ 
cer so selected according to his merits and experience. 

Economics and Statistics 

6.14. Statistical data are being collected on the different aspects of 
working of the textile units by means of periodical returns from them. The 
more important items of information reported in these returns are used for 
publication in the monthly statistical bulletin. In addition, a lot of useful 
data is stored up and maintained in ‘Index Cards’—These cards have been 
designed to facilitate assembling of particular items of information required 
to meet recurring types of demand. There are standing arrangements to 
furnish statistics of production and stocks of yarn and cloth to the Ministry 
explaining the reasons for their increase or decrease; furnishing of data on 
machine utilisation to the Labour Bureau for use in the Labour Committee: 
etc. A few other Government Organisations are also being regularly supplied 
with relevant statistical information. 

6.15. In addition to the collection of statistical data reported in periodi¬ 
cal returns, it has been observed that a wide range of other useful informa¬ 
tion is also obtained in different branches of the organisation as a bye- 
product of the regulatory measures exercised by the Textile Commissioner. 
For example, the “C” forms received in the Price Control Section contain 
sort-wise details of controlled categories of cloth, their construction parti¬ 
culars, types of processing done, the types of cotton used, etc. as also the 
calculation data of prices. These data can be utilised to study the patterns 
of production of different categories of cloth, the types of processing usually 
done, the distribution of production among the different cloth groups rela¬ 
tionship between the grey and finished dimensions of particular types of 
fabrics and tendency of mills to switch over to production of particular cate¬ 
gories vis-a-vis the price factor. Similarly, the balance sheets furnished by 
units of the industry could be analysed to study the general trend of work¬ 
ing of the industry as a whole and on the economics of working of mills of 
more or less same capacity but situated in different locations. The finan¬ 
cial and technical surveys undertaken by the organisation also yield substan¬ 
tial volume of information not reported in regular returns. 

6.16. We have, in Part I of our Report, laid great emphasis on the im¬ 
portance of the collection of statistics in the context of planned develop¬ 
ment of the textile industry. We also indicated the important role played 
by the Textile Commissioner in balancing the views of the various conflict¬ 
ing interests in the shaping of textile policies. Our recommendations on 
rationalisation of statistical returns have been accepted and implemented. 
While the monthly statistical bulletin covers many general aspects of work¬ 
ing of the textile industry, it is necessary that the available data is exhaus¬ 
tively analysed and economic trends are interpreted and made public. These 
studies are specially necessary in an industry like textiles where the work¬ 
ing climate is subject to many unpredictable factors. The textile industry 
being the most important organised industry, all economic journals publish 
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articles dealing with the problems of the textile industry. The basis and 
assumptions made in these studies might be questionable. One feels the 
absence of an authoritative lead to point out the short-comings underlying 
such assumptions. In the absence of such a proper lead, the situation 
places the organisation quite often on the defensive. (We should, however, 
mention here that unlike in other organisations, in the Office of the Textile 
Commissioner good use is made of the statistical returns in policy making 
and in the administration of controls). There should be a research cell in the 
Economics and Statistics Division to conduct studies on a continuing basis 
on the problems of the textile industry. A few problems which occur to 
us where detailed research might prove useful are— 

— Cotton cycles, imports, price policies and their effect on the cost of 
production. 

— Effect of economic measures such as excise duties, cotton levies, ex¬ 
port promotion incentives, on the industry. 

— Competition faced by Indian textiles in foreign markets and com¬ 
parative cost of production. 

— Extent of rehabilitation and modernisation achieved with financial 
assistance from Government and the measures needed for accelera¬ 
tion of modernisation. 

— Foreign exchange position and the needs of the industry in future. 

— Studies of the financial results of textile mill companies and their 
problems in arranging working finance. 

— Development of special programmes for marginal units. 

— Experience in rationalisation of the textile mills and the productivity 
and cost savings with reference to various machines in use. 

— Problems relating to organisational development, compliance with 
the Company Law, and functioning of managing agencies. 

— Working results of “Authorised controllers” mills vis-a-vis other 
mills. 

Co-ordination of Economic Activities 

6.17. Presently there is no co-ordination of the work relating to various 
economic aspects of the textile industry done in different sections. The 
following sections deal with such aspects of the textile industry— 

(a) Economics & Statistics Division which collects statistical re¬ 
turns, compiles and publishes the bulletin; 

(b) Costing Unit which conducts enquiries into the cost of produc¬ 
tion of selected individual units as and when occasion arises; 

(cl Technical Survey Division which collects valuable information 
on the conditions of machinery in units which are surveyed for 
different reasons or where an enquiry has been ordered under 
the Industries (Dev. & Reg.) Act; 

(d) Financial Survey Division which enquires into management 
problems and finances of companies surveyed or mills against 
whom enquiries have been instituted under the Industries (Dev. 
& Reg.) Act; and 
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(e) Planning & Co-ordination Section which makes assessment of 
the foreign exchange requirements of the textile industry, 
arranges for credits and their allocation and utilisation. 

The Technical & Financial Survey Divisions report to the Industrial Adviser. 
Director (Economics & Statistics Division) under whom the Costing Unit 
also functions, reports direct to the Textile Commissioner and the Planning 
& Co-ordinatioA Division reports to the Additional Textile Commissioner. 
We consider it necessary that the economic activities should be co-ordinated 
under the Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics). 

Industrial Adviser 

A post of Industrial Adviser exists in the organisation in the scale of 
Rs. 1,800-2,000. The duties envisaged for the Industrial Adviser, at the 
time of creation of the post were to advise Government on matters relating 
to production, planning, development and rehabilitation of textile mills, 
textile machinery manufacturing units and textile stores and accessories 
manufacturing units and also to advise Government on questions regarding 
imports and exports, production of textiles including wool and artsilk. The 
Industrial Adviser is presently attending to the following items of work— 

(i) Textile Machinery Branch; 

(ii) Supervision of work relating to the Cotton Industry Branch 
(Import, Mechanical Processing, Industrial Licensing and 
Chemical Processing); 

(iii) Survey Branches, both financial and technical. 

A study of the work performed by the Industrial Adviser revealed that most 
of his time was taken up in carrying out executive functions which are as 
under— 

(i) dealing with applications for licences for setting up new units 
in the various sectors; 

(ii) giving permissions under or relaxation of the provisions of the 
various textile control orders; 

(iii) scrutinising applications for foreign collaboration; and 

(iv) supervising the work of certain branches. 

While, no doubt, the advice of the Industrial Adviser should be available 
freely to all officers, it is important that he is not tied down with too much 
of day-to-day work of branches. In the revised organisational set up the 
supervisory charge of the Industrial Adviser has been reduced. He is being 
entrusted with responsibility of supervision of only Cotton Industry, Textile 
Machinery and Wool Branches. In addition, we envisage that the LA. 
should directly concern himself with the following problems of development 
and growth— 

— Study of world trends in production and consumption of various 
textile fibres, their end uses and formulate plans on this basis for 
the needs of the country. 

— Study methods of production of cloth (Spinning, weaving, process¬ 
ing, etc.) and decide on the economic and optimum size of units in 
the various sectors. 
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— Suggest norms of efficiency with a view to eliminating waste, reduc¬ 
ing costs, improving quality and obtaining maximum production. 

— Visit textile mills frequently and submit reports on the state of 
health of the industry and suggest remedial measures for avoiding 
closures or suspension of activity. 

— Study labour productivity and suggest measures for increasing the 
same. 

— Study methods of production and use of alternative equipments and 
decide on the type of materials and equipments to be used with re¬ 
ference to the country’s requirements. 

— Throw up problems of production and remit them to different re¬ 
search institutes. 

— Study developments in the designing of textile machinery and pre¬ 
pare periodical reports on the performance! of imported machinery 
installed in the textile mills; and 

— Render technical advice to all other divisions. 

6.18. Joint Textile Commissioner (Personnel) : Office Administration 
has come to mean more and more the application of establishment and 
financial rules, discipline and house-keeping. Progressive aspects of per¬ 
sonnel management would appear to have been altogether relegated to the 
background. We believe that much of the discontent among the staff 
today could be traced to the lack of proper attention to personnel manage¬ 
ment. There ought to be a well designed personnel policy oriented to the 
needs of every organisation as, in the ultimate analysis, the success of all 
governmental measures depends on the quality and attitudes of personnel 
entrusted with their administration. The qrganisation has today 1050 staff 
and after the proposed cuts, it will have on its strength 96 gazetted officers 
and 839 non-gazetted officers. We propose that there should be a Chief 
Personnel Officer of the rank of Joint Textile Commissioner. He may 
have under him a Deputy Director (Administration) who will be in-charge 
of the routine administration work. In addition, he should have a person¬ 
nel management section under him which may concern itself with .the 
following aspects— 

(i) management of cadres within the organisation; 

(ii) progessive aspects of personnel administration viz., talent 
hunting, personnel planning and management, training, career 
development; 

(iii) welfare activities including staff councils, individual & staff 
grievances; and 

(iv) liaison with the Chief Personnel Officer in the Ministry. 

6.19. Among other duties which we envisage for the Chief Personnel 
Officer are O & M, Supervision of the work of the Regional Offices and 
liaison with States. While the respective divisions in the Headquarters 
Office will correspond with the Regional Offices on the subjects dealt with 
by them, it. will still be necessary to ensure some kind of co-ordination of 
the working of the Regional Offices. Further, the working of the Regional 
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Offices should be constantly under review. These functions should be 
entrusted to the Joint Textile Commissioner. We do not, however, propose 
to provide any particular section in the office for the purpose of co-ordinat¬ 
ing the work of Regional Offices as this is. likely to lead to delays and mak¬ 
ing the whole work routinised. The Joint Textile Commissioner is being 
provided a ‘personal’ section with one Assistant Director and necessary 
clerical staff. This ‘personal’ section will, in addition, attend to complaints 
and vigilance which should be direct responsibilities of the Joint Textile 
Commissioner. 

6.20. The Public Relations Cell should also be under the Joint Textile 
Commissioner (Personnel). We have examined the working of the Public 
Relations system in the office. Two redeeming features of the working of 
the Textile Commissioner’s Organisation are the close contact between the 
various organisations of the industry and the Textile Commissioner and the 
easy accessibility of the public to senior officers. The public relations system 
in the Textile Commissioner’s Office can, therefore, have only very limited 
objectives. While, by and large, we consider the present arrangements as 
adequate, we would like that the Public Relations Officer should be a com¬ 
paratively well informed Officer of the Organisation of the rank of Assistant 
Director. 

6.21. We also propose that the Joint Textile Commissioner should func¬ 
tion as ex-officio Deputy Secretary so that he is enabled to authenticate 
sanctions in the name of the President. It may be mentioned here that a 
Branch Secretariat which was in existence ever since the beginning of the 
organisation was recently abolished. While this is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, it will still be necessary for the Textile Commissioner to issue sanc¬ 
tions in the name of the President, and hence our suggestion to make the 
Chief Personnel Officer ex-offici» Deputy Secretary. There is need to 
provided minimum secretarial assistance to the Joint Textile Commissioner 
for this purpose. We are providing two Assistants to be drawn from the 
Central Secretariat Clerical Service, one in the Establishment Branch and 
the other in the Legal Branch. 

There should be no objection to giving the Joint Textile Commissioner 
additional supervisory work if found necessary. We have included Hand- 
looms as a subject under his charge. 

6.22. Additional Textile Commissioner: This post was created when 
statutory controls on production and prices were introduced in 1964. With 
the passage of time, the Additional Textile Commissioner came to have 
under his charge other items of work like export promotion, artsilk etc. We 
have already emphasised the need for a second in command, and therefore, 
recommend the perpetuation of this post. The Additional Textile Com¬ 
missioner may be given charge of the following divisions— 

(1) Control Division with a Deputy Textile Commissioner to 
assist him; 

(2) Export Promotion; 

(3) Chemical Processing; and 

(4) Artsilk. 
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Although the Joint Textile Commissioner and other supervisory officers 
may be permitted to report direct to the Textile Commissioner, the Addi¬ 
tional Textile Commissioner should be enabled to cah for papers from any 
branch. Other branches should keep him posted with all important deve¬ 
lopments. 

6.23. Cotton Adviser: In the first part of our report we placed em¬ 
phasis on the Textile Commissioner taking an increasingly active role in 
cotton developments programme both of the Centre and of the States. We 
also commended the measures taken by the Indian Cotton Mills’ Federa¬ 
tion for increasing productivity of cotton to other millowners’ associations. 
Other measures to increase production of cotton have also been suggested. 
Follow up action in respect of these has to be taken. This work will re¬ 
quire to be handled by a fairly senior officer. We notice that against a 
post of Deputy Director sanctioned for the unit, a post of Director and a 
post of Deputy Director are in operation today. With the recent decision 
to decontrol cotton, we do not think that the continuance of the two posts 
for this purpose would be necessary. We would suggest that only the post 
of Director be retained. 

Cotton Industry 

6.24. All items of work relating to the day-to-day problems of the 
cotton textile industry hitherto done in different units viz. Industrial Licens¬ 
ing, Mechanical Processing and Imports should be brought under one divi¬ 
sion, viz., Cotton Industry Division. So long as the scheme of controls 
last, the work relating to Production Control may also be handled by this 
division. 

Chemical Processing 

6.25. The world over processing techniques are undergoing fast changes 
and if the country is to sustain and improve the present level of exports, the 
cotton textile industry requires to adopt modem processing techniques. In 
view of our general recommendation; to give impetus to developmental acti¬ 
vities, we suggest that the Chemical Processing Division should play a 
positive role in aiding and assisting the textile industry as a whole (and not 
merely the cotton textile industry) for the adoption of modern processing 
techniques. We, therefore, recommend a Director for this Division although 
the present volume of work will not justify a post of Director in addition 
to a Deputy Director. We understand that the Weavers’ Service Centres 
set up under the All India Handloom Board have ako a post of Director 
(Chemical Processing). We consider that it should be possible for the 
Director (Chemical Processing) to attend to the needs of the Weavers’ Ser¬ 
vice Centres as well. The Director (Chemical Processing) should be 
assigned inter alia the following functions— 

(i) work in close co-ordination with the Directorate of Chemical 
Development, D.G.T.D. for the development of indigenous 
dyes and chemicals required by the textile industry; 

(ii) maintain liaison with various research associations for the 
development of processing techniques; 

(iii) promote modern techniques of processing in the cotton textile 
industry; 

(iv) inspect independent processing houses and promote their 
growth; and 
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(v) render expert advice to the Weavers’ Service Centres for dye¬ 
ing and bleaching and* also evolve new techniques oriented to 
the handloom industry. 

The Chemical Processing Division should also be associated with technical 
survey work. 

Control Division 

6.26. When statutory controls were introduced in 1964, a post of Direc¬ 
tor (Production Control) was created. Although, in the beginning, there 
might have been justification for this post, there has been substantial reduc¬ 
tion of work and in the present circumstances, there is little justification to 
have a separate Director for this. As already stated, Director (Cotton In¬ 
dustry Division) should be able to attend to this work with the assistance 
of a Deputy Director. Two posts of Deputy Director have been sanctioned 
for Production Control. We consider that the present workload does not 
justify more than one Deputy Director. All other posts may continue as at 
present. 

Financial Survey 

6.27. In view of the increasing importance to the study of management 
and financial assessments to be undertaken by the Financial Survey Divi¬ 
sion, we recommend that the post of Inspecting Officer may be upgraded 
to the post of Director. Bamng this, we do not suggest any changes in 
the present composition of the staff in this branch. 

Export Promotion 

6.28. The abolition of the Export Promotion Schemes and the attendant 
work of calculation of incentives have resulted in considerable reduction in 
the volume of work in the two units of this Division—Export Promotion 
(Policy) and Entitlement Sections. Further, promotional activity in the 
export of commodities is to be done primarily by the concerned export pro¬ 
motion councils. There are four export promotion councils for textiles, 
cotton, wool, artsilk and handlooms. These factors have been taken into 
consideration while assessing the needs of the future set up of this Division. 
As only major policy matter might have to be attended to, the staffing 
pattern of this division has been made officer oriented. 

Planning and Coordination 

6.29. The present policy and coordination section may be abolished 
and replaced by the proposed policy section. The work relating to gar¬ 
ment industry presently being done in this section may be transferred to 
Artsilk Division. 

6.30. On the basis of our assessment of the work-loads devolving on 
the different sections of the organisation, and the Regional Offices, we have 
found the following posts as surplus (Details in Annexure ‘C*) :— 


Deputy Textile Commissioner .. 1 

Inspecting Officer .. 1 

Deputy Director .. 4 

Assistant Director .. 5 

Technical Assistant .. 13 

LlComm./68—6 
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Deputy Superintendents 10 

Economic Assistants . . 2 

Upper Division Clerks . . 47 

Lower Division Clerks . . 68 

On the basis of our recommendations there will be addition of the following 
posts:— 

Joint Textile Commissioner .. 1 

Superintendents . . 2 

Technical Investigators .. 5 

Assistants .. 24 

Computers .. 3 


Our recommendation in regard to revision of staff strength should be 
taken as an integrated one and implemented as such. 

Stenographers 

We have not made an assessment of the strength of Stenographers re¬ 
quired for this office. This, we suggest, would have to be decided on the 
basis of the volume and nature of work handled by officers at various 
levels. We would suggest that such an assessment should be undertaken 
immediately by the O&M unit of the Textile Commissioner’s Organisa¬ 
tion. The provision of Stenographic assistance would have to be liberal 
in divisions where officer-oriented pattern is introduced. Also a pool of 
Stenographers may be created to provide stenographic assistance to junior 
officers. 

6.32. The existing strength of Class IV Staff (225) is excessive. Ways 
and means should be devised to reduce its strength to a level in accordance 
with the norms prescribed by the Finance Ministry. 

Declaration of Surplus Staff 

6.33. We would like to add a word about the surrender of surplus staff. 
We understand that as per instructions of the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
surplus staff in an office is not to be retrenched but is to be reported to a 
Central Cell in the Ministry of Home Affairs for placement in other offi¬ 
cers. It is further understood that staff to be reported as surplus to the 
Cell should be on the basis of seniority (i.e. relatively junior members go¬ 
ing out first). In order that the organisation is not deprived of the services 
of competent personnel we would like Government to consider the question 
of appointing a Committee to weed out the surplus, staff. The Committee 
we hope, will take into account the performance of the individuals and their 
relative merits in deciding on the persons to be surrendered. 

SECTION n 

Regional Office of the Textile Commissioner 

6.34. In tracing the growth of the Textile Commissioner’s Organisation, 
it was stated how it became necessary to set up Regional Offices for the 
purpose of administration and enforcement of textile controls and for ins- 
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pection of mills which are scattered throughout the country. The location 
of the Regional Offices and the jurisdiction entrusted t6 each are indicated 
below— 


Bombay 

Coimbatore & Madras 

Ahmedabad 
Calcutta . 

Kanpur . 

Amritsar 


Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Goa. 

Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Pondicherry 
Kerala. 

Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

West Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Manipur, Tripura 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Punjab, Hariyana, Jammu & Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh 
and Delhi. 


The number of textile mills, powerlooms and handlooms region-wise is given 
in Annexure D'. 

6.35. The following broadly are the functions of the Regional Offices :— 

(a) to advise on the technical aspects of working of mills, with 
special references to the maintenance of machinery and equip¬ 
ments. 

(b) to keep a watch on the progress of implementation and ‘effective’ 
steps taken in regard to licences granted by the Central 
Government under the Industries (Development and Regula¬ 
tion) Act for new. undertakings and for substantial expansion; 

(c) to assist in investingation into the working of textile mill's under 
the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act; 

(d) to assist mills in the implementation of agreed schemes of ratio¬ 
nalisation and modernisation; 

(e) to assist the Headquarter’s survey unit in conducting the post¬ 
loan surveys of mills; 

(f) to keep a watch on uneconomic units and on labour management 
relations in mills and to report, in advance any untoward deve¬ 
lopment leading to strikes and closure of mills; 

(g) to maintain liaison with local officers of the industries, labour, 
co-operatiort and development Departments of State Govern¬ 
ments in the region concerned; 

(h) to maintain mill-wise dossiers showing the capacity of spindles 
and looms and other machinery and equipment, consumption 
of power, production of yarn and cloth, pattern of production, 
labour employed, shifts worked, machine utilisation, etc, and. 

(i) to periodically inspect mills. 

In addition, Regional Offices perform several executive functions unqer 
powers delegated to them under the Textile Control Orders. A list of 
powers delegated to the Regional Offices is given in Annexure “E”. 

6.36. In order to assess the volume of work, the procedures adopted, the 
method of disposal of cases, etc., a study of the Regional Office, Bombay was 
undertaken by the Study Team. The work performed in the regional offices 
does not vary much from one to the other and therefore the results of the 
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study of the Bombay Office may be deemed to be representative. The period 
covered by our study was from 1-1-66 to 30-6-66. The following items of 
work are done in the Regional Office : 

(a) Yarn delivery obligation by mills 

The Cotton Textiles (Control) Order has stipulated that every producer 
who has a spinning plant shall sell, in each quarter not less than one-eighth of 
the total quantity of yam sold by it during the years 1949 and 1950 taken 
together. Regional .Offices have been delegated powers to fix a quantity of 
yam less than that specified. During the study of the Regional Office, 
Bombay, we found that no occasion had arisen for exercising this power. 
In part I of our report, after examining the utility of this provision, we 
suggested its deletion as it was found not to be effective. As this recom¬ 
mendation has been accepted by Government, the functions hitherto per¬ 
formed in this regard by the Regional Office will automatically cease. 

(b) Grant of installation permits for spindles & looms and fixing the reed 

space of looms 

Permission of the Textile Commissioner is required for the following :— 

(i) acquisition or installation of a powerloom or changing the loca¬ 
tion of an existing powerloom. Specifying the reed space of the 
looms to be acquired or installed; 

(ii) alteration or conversion of reed space already in existence; 

(iii) installation of spindles; 

(iv) sealing of looms for securing compliance of the above; 

(v) unsealing of spindles; 

(vi) unsealing of looms; and 

(vii) revocation of licence. 

In respect of powerlooms to be installed against a licence under the Industries 
(Development & Regulation) Act, permission of the Textile Commissioner 
is necessary for installation, replacement and for change of reed space of a 
loom. Although, powers have been delegated to the Regional Offices in 
this regard, in effect only the headquarters office is issuing installation permits 
for “new” undertakings and “substantial expansion” cases. In so far as 
rep l acemen t of looms is concerned, the regional offices have been empowered 
to give permission for replacement of plain looms by plain looms and auto 
looms by auto looms but not for replacement of plain looms by automatic 
looms. During the period 1-1-66 to 30-6-66, 30 applications were received 
for replacement of plain looms by plain looms against which permission 
was granted in 28 cases. A case study of ten cases in which permissions 
were issued showed that the average time taken for disposal was 50 days, 
the highest being 254 days and the lowest 14 days. We did not consider 
it necessary to have a very detailed examination of the procedure involved 
in dealing with the applications of the kind mentioned in view of our recom¬ 
mendation, contained in the first part of our report, to do away with the 
system of granting installation permits. We had also recommended that no 
control need be exercised over reed space of looms. As these recommenda¬ 
tions have been accepted by Government, the above items of work hitherto 
done by the regional offices will go. 
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(c) Restrictions on sale of ring frames 

The sale or disposal of spinning frames requires the permission of the 
Textile Commissioner and both manufacturers of machinery and dealers have 
to obtain his permission before effecting sale of these items of machinery to 
mills. Applications made in this regard are dealt with by the Regional 
Offices. Requests from mills are entertained in a prescribed proforma. 
During the period January to June 1966, against 26 applications received, 
permission was given in 24 cases. Two cases were pending at the time of 
case study. Nine cases were taken up, for study and this revealed a disposal 
time of 51 days on an average. In view of our earlier recommendation to 
do away with the system of issuing sale permits for spindles (whether licensed 
or not) and also the system of issuing permits to manufacturers to sell 
machinery, we suggest that the present restrictions on sale of ring frames be 
dispensed with. As already suggested by us, it is enough if the Textile Com¬ 
missioner keeps himself informed about the deployment of textile machinery 
through a system of reporting, for the purpose of statistical assessment. 

(d) Sale of powerlooms or side frames 

The sale or disposal of powerlooms or side frames without the permission 
of the Textile Commissioner is prohibited. During the period under study, 
16 applications were received in which permission was granted in 14 cases 
and two cases were pending. The average time taken for disposal of a case 
was 67 days. In part I of our Report we suggested that the system of obtain¬ 
ing permission of the Textile Commissioner to sell machinery to licensed 
units should be dispensed with. The main objective with which this clause 
was introduced in the control order was to check the growth of unauthorised 
powerlooms. We have already stated how ineffective this control was in 
checking the growth of powerlooms. We believe that hereafter the growth 
of powerloom in each state will be influenced only by the nature of controls 
that State Governments may consider necessary to impose. In the circums¬ 
tances, we consider it futile for the Textile Commissioner to exercise control 
over the sale of powerlooms and side frames to units in the decentralised 
sector. 

(e) Restriction on the use of sizing material 

The maximum quantity of sizing meterial that can be used has been pres¬ 
cribed in the Control Order. This has been introduced with a view to con¬ 
serving the available supplies of starch and also to ensuring that inferior 
cloth is not given deceptive finish by using sizing material. Powers have 
been given to the Regional Offices to permit relaxation of this condition in 
respect of categories of cloth which are meant for export. During case studies 
in the Regional Office, we found that only one request had been received for 
permission to use sizing material in excess of the maximum percentage laid 
down. The work thrown in this regard on the regional office is limited. 

(f) Certificate regarding “non-wearability of cloth’’ 

Schedule II to the Textile Commissioner’s notification No. TCS.I/20 
dated the 22nd September ’49 lays down constructional specifications of 
cloth marketed in India. The varieties of Cloth which are “non-wearable” 
have been enumerated in Schedule III to the same notification. It has been 
provided that manufacturers of canvas, duck, satin, furnishing fabrics, ‘over 
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all jacquard’ and leno quality cloth, towels, etc. should obtain- prior permis¬ 
sion of the Textile Commissioner to the effect that the productions are ‘non¬ 
wearable” -before undertaking mass production of the goods. 16 applica¬ 
tions were received by the Regional Office, Bombay, during the period 
January—June 1966. Permissions were granted in 13 cases and three were 
pending at the time of study. The average time for disposal of the appli¬ 
cation was 20 days. W-e did not come across any case where an application 
tor ‘‘non-wearability” certificate was rejected. We do not see any pardcular 
merit in continuing with the system of issuing “non-wearable” certificates. 
It may be mentioned here that in thp Textile Co mmis sioner’s Notification 
dated the 22nd September, 1949, the varieties of cloth which have not been 
specified in Schedule III have to conform to the specifications laid down in 
Scheffiile II. In our first, stage report, we recommended removal of Schedule 

II in their applicability to all non-controlled categories of doth and this re¬ 
commendation has been accepted by the Government. Schedules II and III 
being complementary we see no justification for the continuation of Schedule 

III with the attendant clerical work in the office. We suggest that no res¬ 
trictions be placed on mills in the production of “non-wearable” varieties 
of cloth. 

(g) Permission for processing!printing outside cloth by mills 

Powers have been delegated to regional offices to grant permission for 
printing/or processing outside cloth i.e. cloth not produced by the mills 
themselves. In regard to printing of outside cloth, it was observed that dur¬ 
ing the period'covered by the study, only four applications had been received 
by the regional office and these pertained to extension of validity periods of 
permissions already granted. As these were only requests for extension of 
existing permits, no scrutiny was done. A reference was, however, made to 
ffie headquarters in the case of the first application regarding a point involv¬ 
ing. policy.' The average time taken for disposal was 29 days. As Govern¬ 
ment have decided that processing of outside cloth by mills can be done only 
with the permission of the Textile Commissioner, this work will continue to 
be done by the Regional Offices. 

Regional Offices have also been empowered to issue permission for pro¬ 
cessing of controlled varieties of cloth such as dhoties, sarees and shirting. 
Seven cases of this type were taken up for study. In five cases the permis¬ 
sions were for extension of existing permits. Of the two remaining in one 
case fhe matter had been referred to headquarters and in the other the mill’s 
representative had been called for a discussion. This work will continue so 
long as price controls remain. 

(h) Restrictions on packing 

The manner of packing of cloth has been laid down in the Control Order. 
Permissions for deviation from the packing standards can be given in certain 
circumstances. Powers in this regard have been delegated to the Regional 
Offices.; We did not come across any case where a mill made an applica¬ 
tion for deviation from the said standards prescribed. 

(i) Markings on cloth & yarn 

The Textile Commission by his notifications No. TC(6)64 dated 19th 
February, 1944 and No. 8t)-Tex. 1/48 (iii) dated the 2nd August, 1948 has 
prescribed markings to be made on cloth and yam. Under the notification 
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manufacturers of cloth (composite mills and power looms) and processors 
have to obtain a registration number from the Textile Commissioner termed 
as “Texmark” which is to be stamped on all pieces of cloth produced or pro¬ 
cessed for sale as soon as a unit in ready for production. Regional Offices 
have been empowered to grant Texmark to the units. The number of appli¬ 
cations received in the Regional Office during the period 1-1-1966 to 
30-6-1966 was 21. In view of our recommendations to do away with 
“Texmark,’ markings on cloth and yam and Government’s acceptance of the 
same, it will not be necessary for the regional offices to be burdened with 
this work any more. 

(j) Processing of applications for import of ancilliary equipment and 
accessories 

Regional Offices were delegate in 1962, powers to entertain and dispose 
applications for import of ancilliary equipments and accessories. For this 
purpose, cash ceilings were placed at the disposal erf each regional office. A 
statement showing the allocation of ceilings to the various regional offices is 
given below : 


Region 



1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 




(Rs. 

in lakhs.) 


Bombay .... 

# 


1011 

14-23 

19-76 

Ahmedabad .... 

. 


14-38 

10-40 

15-25 

Madras & Coimbatore ■ 



13-80 

26-18 

25-00 

Calcutta .... 



9-64 

6-95 

£-50 

Kanpur. 

. 


7-55 

5-34 

7-50 

Amritsar .... 


iyljus 

8-38 

10-94 

12-00 


In 1965-66, no cash ceilings were allotted to the regional offices. In another 
Chapter, we have recommended that the work relating to imports, should be 
centralised in the headquarters office and after this transfer this work will 
cease to be done in the regional offices. 

(k) Grant of permission for the diversion of cloth meant for export to 
the domestic market 

One of the powers delegated to the Regional Offices is to grant permis¬ 
sion under Clause 3A of the Cotton Textiles (Export Control) Older to 
divert cloth produced for export to the domestic market. The utility of this 
control order has been reviewed elsewhere in this report. The work presently 
done in this regard will cease to be done in the regional offices when our 
recommendations are accepted. 

(l) Recommending kerosene allotments to Textile Mills 

Kerosene is used in textile mills mainly for printing and partly for clean¬ 
ing. With the passing of the Kerosene (Restriction on Use) Girder, 1965, 
mills have been experiencing difficulties in getting adequate supplies of 
kerosene for their use. At the instance of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, the question of ensuring adequate supplies of kerosene to the mills was 
taken up by the Textile Commissioner with the State Government. The 
latter wanted an assessment from the Textile Commissioner. Accordingly, 
the Regional Office fixed a quota for each mill; quota was fixed with refer- 
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eace to the documents maintained in the mills. During the sixth months 
January—June 1966, 42 applications were received in the regional office for 
fixation of kerosene quota. 29 were recommended to the State Government 
and 12 were pending at the time the case studes were made. The average 
time taken in the disposal of application was 31 days. In Part I of our 
Report, we recommended that wherever feasible the work relating to recom¬ 
mending allocation of scarce materials to the industry should be transferred 
from the Textile Commissioner’s Office to the associations of mills. We 
accordingly suggest that a bulk allocation of kerosene might be placed at the 
disposal of the regional miUowners’ associations for allocation to mills and 
at the disposal of the processors association for allocations to independent 
processors. The associations may be made responsible for allocation to 
their constituents. 

(m) Inspection of mills 

Inspection of mills has one or more of the following objectives : 

— to ensure that the various quality controls and controls designed to 
protect the decentralised sectors are observed by mills; 

— to report on the condition of machinery when such reports are neces¬ 
sary to consider the question of providing financial assistance to mills 
by institutional financing agencies; 

— to survey for the purpose of verifying that the loan which was granted 
has been properly utilised; 

— to verify stocks of cotton, cloth etc. against a specific enquiry; 

— to report on the condition of any particular item of machinery for 
considering the question of its replacement; and 

— to ensure scrapping of machinery when scrapping is a pre-condition 
for replacement of a particular item of machinery. 

Apart from the above. Regional Officers visit mills in order to have a first¬ 
hand knowledge of conditions obtaining in each mill. No periodicity for 
inspection had been prescribed. This was by and large left to the discretion 
of the regional officers. In 1964, with the introduction of statutory controls, 
it was laid down, that every mill should be inspected by the enforcement staff 
once in three months for the enforcement of cpntrols on prices and produc¬ 
tion. The strength of the regional offices was augmented by posting enforce¬ 
ment inspectors. In the Bombay region, there are 95 mills of which 57 axe 
in the City of Bombay, 22 in the rest of Maharashtra and 16 in Madhya 
Pradesh. On an examination of the records of the regional office, it was 
found that during the year 1965, 46 regular inspections were made by the 
enforcement staff. In addition surprise inspection was made on 100 
occasions. No post-loan surveys were undertaken nor were visits made for 
verifying the condition of the machinery. The Study Team recognises the 
need for inspection of mills by enforcement staff so long as statutory controls 
are in force. Occasional inspection of mills will also be necessary with a view 
to ensuring that the residuary qualitative and handloom reservation controls 
are observed by mills. Apart from those we do not think that much, would 
be achieved by inspection of mills. Textile Mills dd not seek the assistance 
of either the regional offices or the Textile Commissioner to solve their techni¬ 
cal problems. 
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Role of the Regional Offices 

6.37. Regional Offices were set up for the purpose of closer contacts with 
mills and handlooms and to serve as the “eyes and ears” of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner. Regional Offices also administer the powers delegated to them 
under the Textile Control Order—these powers have been reviewed in the 
earlier paragraphs. The Regional Offices were expected to enforce the vari¬ 
ous control orders. In 1962, the Regional Offices were authorised to enter¬ 
tain applications from mills for import of ancillary equipment required by 
them. When the regional offices were set up they were also expected to aid 
state governments in handloom development programmes. Regional Offices 
have now an important role to play in the enforcement of statutory contorls. 

6.38. The work performed by regional offices in regard to the mill indus¬ 
try can be broadly categorised under two headings “controls” and “develop¬ 
ment”. In so far as controls are concerned (other than those connected with 
price controls), consequent on our recommendations to do away with many 
of the regulatory functions, there will be a substantial reduction in the wort: 
of the Regional Offices. The work relating to scrutiny of applications for 
spares and components will hereafter be centralised in the headquarters 
Office. For the purpose of ensuring standards in the quality of textiles. 
Government have set up the Textile Committee which has to lay down 
standards for textiles produced both for the internal market and export pur¬ 
poses. If any other quality controls are considered necessary, the Textiles 
Committee should be the proper agency which should be entrusted with this 
work as it is specialising in this field. We have already examined the very, 
limi ted scope which inspection of mills can achieve. The development erf 
handlooms and powerlooms has also now become the responsibility of State 
Governments. The All India Handloom Board has also set up a net work 
of weavers’ service centres to provide technical assistance to handlooms. 
Regional Offices will have no role to perform in regard to handlooms and 
powerlooms. It will, therefore, be seen that there has been a gradual denu¬ 
dation of the responsibilities and functions attached to regional offices. We 
do not, however, visualise the abolition of Regional Offices for the following 
reasons: 

(a) conditions in the industry have always been unpredictable espe¬ 
cially so during the last few years; 

(b) the Study Team while recommending that statutory controls 
should not be perpetuated, recognises the need for some sort erf 
controls so long as production of cotton is inadequate to meet 
the needs of mills. 

It may become necessary to physically verify stocks of cotton with mills and 
trade with a view to more rigorously enforcing the controls. 

6.39. Having regard to the above we recommend that Regional Offices 
should continue. At the same time, it is necessary that greater attention 
should be paid to the working of the Regional Offices. In the present con¬ 
text, Liaison with State Governments is also very important and the regional 
offices should effectively be used to liaise with the State Governments, fa lling 
in their jurisdiction. We have proposed that the Joint Textile Commissioner 
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(Personnel) should be placed in direct charge of the regional offices for such 
co-ordination work. He should devise suitable systems for effecting co¬ 
ordination and supervision. 

6.40. There is scope for downgrading the status of Regional Offices and 
reducing their strength. We would accordingly suggest certain readjust¬ 
ments in the present set up. Presently, Directors are heading the regional 
offices at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Coimbatore. Considering the 
limited power and functions which the regional offices will have to discharge 
hereafter, we suggest that consistent with the changed circumstances, the 
regional offices at Bombay and Ahmedabad only need be headed by Directors. 
Other Regional Offices may be headed by Deputy Directors. 


6.41. In the Madras State, there are two regional offices. It is under¬ 
stood that the Madras Office was set up primarily for the development of 
hand looms, including its exports. The following developments which have 
taken place since then have negatived these objectives— 

(i) the transfer of work relating to inspection of bandloom goods 
to the Textiles Committee; 

(ii) the setting up of the Handloom Export Promotion Council at 
Madras which is entrusted with the work of export promotion of 
handlooms; 

(iii) the opening of a full-flodged Weavers Service Centre headed by 
a Director which caters to the needs of the handloom industry; 
and 

(iv) setting up of the Indian Institute of Handloom Technology at 
Salem. 

In the circumstances, there is no need to have a separate office at Madras in 
addition to the one at Coimbatore. 

6.42. We suggest the following staff for each of the Regional Offices : 

Bom- Ahmeda-Court- Kanpur Cal- Amrit- 

Category of Post bay. bad. batore. cutta. sar. 


2 • 


Director ..... I 

Senior Enforcement Officer 
Deputy Director . 

Assistant Director' ... 6 

Assistant Enforcement Officer 
Superintendent .... 2 

Technical Investigator . 8 

Enforcement Inspector (Technical) 5 

Enforcement Inspector (Non- 

Tecjinical) .... 5 

Assistant. 2 

U.D. Clerk. 6 

L. D. Clerk .... 15 



1 

1 

.1111 

3 4 2 2 2 

1 1 
2 2 111 

5 5 3 5 3 

5 2 2 3 1 

5 2 2 1 1 

2 2 111 

10 6 5 5 3 

15 6 5 5 6 
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SECTION III 
Personnel 

6.43. We have examined the staffing pattern necessary for the organisa«- 
tion having regard to the recommendations made by us for shedding'many 
of its regulatory functions and the increased emphasis op developmental 
activities. The methods of staffing in the organisation, recruitment and train¬ 
ing have been examined in this section. 

6.44. Present Structure : The office which is headed by the Textile Com¬ 
missioner who is also ex-officio Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
has 105 gazetted officers and 945 non-gaze tted staff including 225 Class IV 
Staff. The Textile Commissioner’s Office and the Weavers Service Centres 
have a common cadre of officers. The post of Textile Commissioner and a 
few senior posts are filled by officers drawn from the All India Services and 
the Central Services. The other posts in the organisation are filled up by 
recruitment from the open market or by promotion from lower ranks. The 
qualifications and experience required for the posts differ depending on the 
nature of duties attached to the posts. Broadly, there are three categories of 
posts—-technical, non-technical and specialists. In addition, there are some 
posts of designers- and a few unclassified ones. 

6.45. Technical Posts (Gazetted ) : In examining the staffing pattern of 
an organisation which has to play a developmental role, it is of vital impor¬ 
tance to see whether the present methods of recruitment to technical posts 
and remuneration offered are such as to attract the best talents in the fields. 
As Government cannot hope to offer remuneration comparable to that obtain¬ 
ing in the private sector, it is futile to expect the cream of technical men to 
be drawn to government rather than to industry. Technical men in the 
textile and textile machinery manufacturing industries are highly paid. The 
scales of pay obtaining in the Textile Commissioner’s organisation- bear no 
comparison to the conditions of service obtaining in the industry. Our 
analysis, of the qualifications of technical officers in the organisation revealed 
that only a few have first class degrees and fewtr had held responsible posi¬ 
tions in the industry. It is, however, necessary to ensure that technical men 
working in the organisation do acquire practical experience and are enabled 
to work in the industry periodically to refresh their knowledge and keep 
themselves abreast of developments in the field. Our recommendations in 
this regard are, therefore, mainly directed towards training and providing 
orientation programmes for the technical staff. 

6.46. Technical posts comprise offices belonging to the production and 
development, chemical processing and textile machinery manufacturing fields. 
The posts in the technical category included the Industrial Adviser (scale 
Rs. 1800—100—2000), Director (scale Rs. 1300—60—1600), Deputy 
Director (Scale Rs. 700—1250), Assistant Director Grade I (scale Rs. 400— 
950) and Assistant Director Grade II (scale Rs. 400—680). At each level, 
some posts are filled by direct recruitment and the remaining by promotion 
from lower ranks. As the only avenue for promotion for Directors is the 
post of Industrial Adyiser, we consider that there should be a selection grade 
of Director in the sc^le of R$. 1600—100—1800. One third of the posts of 
Directors may be in yie sekjpfion grade. 
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6.47. It is important that technical officers should have adequate expe¬ 
rience of working in mills. Though the textile industry is mostly in the 
private sector, in the recent past a number of cooperative milk have been set 
up by State Governments. A number of mills are also under ‘Controllers’ 
appointed by Government. We understand that there is a proposal to set 
up mills in the public sector as well. In view of these developments it should 
be possible for Government to second officers to the above categories of 
mills. There should also be no objection to second technical officers to the 
Textile Research Associations, e.g. BITRA, SITRA and ATIRA. The above 
proposal would involve the constitution of a regular technical cadre with 
different grades with provision for deputation and training. Details of this 
scheme may have to worked out in consultation with State Governments. 
Pending the formation of a cadre we suggest that a beginning be made by 
seconding technical officers belonging to all levels on short-term deputation 
basis to tire categories of mills specified above. It will be necessary to offer 
the officers who are seat on deputation some fringe benefits over and above 
the deputation allowances. 

6.48. Technical Posts (Non-Gazetted). —There are two categories of 
technical non-gazetted staff—Technical Investigators in the scale of Rs. 320— 
15—470—EB-—15—530 and Technical Assistants in the scale of Rs. 210— 
10—290— EB —15—320— EB —15—425. There are 46 posts of Techni¬ 
cal Investigator and 13 posts of Technical Assistant. The qualifications for 
both these categories of posts are more or less identical and the duties per¬ 
formed also do not differ. We consider the existence of a junior category 
of technical staff unnecessary. In the staffing pattern which we have sug¬ 
gested we have done away with the cateogry of technical assistants. 

6.49. Non-technical Posts (Gazetted ) : There are 36 Gazetted posts in 
the non-technical side including those created for controls. The posts in the 
non-technical category consist of— 

Director 

Deputy Director 

Assistant Director Gr. I. 

Assistant Director Gr. II. 

Although the recruitment rules provided that certain proportion of posts 
is to be filled by direct recruitment, an overwhelming majority are occupied 
by persons who had worked in the department at lower levels. This has 
arisen due to'the reason than recruitment rules for the various categories of 
posts were notified only recently. Further, some of the departmental candi¬ 
dates have been selected against the open market quota. Opportunities for 
infusing new blood in the non-technical side seem practically non-existent. 
At the same time avenues available for promotion of non-technical staff are 
not adequate. There is need, therefore, to include the non-technical posts 
in a suitable cadre. The Study Team which examined the work of the 
Import and Export Trade Control organisation recommended that the ‘Indian 
Trade Service’ proposed by the Team should gradually encompass within its 
fold ‘other cognate activities where professionalisation in matters of trade 
and commerce would enable members of the service to make a useful con¬ 
tribution. It recommended that at a subsequent stage the question of extend¬ 
ing the service to other offices of the Ministry of Commerce should be examin¬ 
ed. We consider that the Service should cover the posts in the Textile Com¬ 
missioner’s Office also. One possible argument against a common service 
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for Trade and Commerce on the one hand and Import Control and Licensing 
on the other, may be that the talent required for the latter does not really 
equip an officer to design export promotion strategies and to deal with policy 
matters in the field of commerce. We do not agree with this, line of argu¬ 
ment. Gn the contrary, we feel, that only those who have had practical ex¬ 
perience in the mechanics of licensing will be able to appreciate the difficul¬ 
ties in the implementation of a policy which have necessarily to be anticipated 
before one is evolved. Similarly those who are charged with the responsi¬ 
bility for licensing should be able to appreciate the general background 
against which a policy has been formulated so that licensing is not done in 
a mechanical manner. Export promotion measures are likely to be im¬ 
peded by licensing authorities by raising petty objections and losing sight 
of the larger objectives of these measures. To avoid this we consider it 
important that there is need for a two way traffic between the licensing offices 
and the policy making offices. We therefore strongly urge the inclusion of 
the non-techmical posts in the Textile Commissioner’s Office in the Indian 
Trade Service. The Indian Trade Service has the following grades :— 

Grade I (Ordinary).Rs. 1,100—1,800 

(Selection).Rs. 1,800—2,000 

Grade II (Ordinary).Rs. 700—1,250 

(Selection).Rs. 1,100—1,400 

Grade III.Rs. 400—950 

Gazetted non-technical posts in the Textile Commissioner’s Office may be 
fitted in the various grades in the Service as indicated below : 

Grade I (Ordinary) . . Directors and Stnior Enfcrctnunt Officers. 

Grade II (Selecticn) . , One third of the posts of Deputy Director. 

Grade II (Ordinary) « Two thirds cf the posts of Deputy Director. 

Grade III ... Asst. Directcr, Gr. I. 

In so far as posts of Assistant Director Grade II are concerned, 50 per cent 
of these are filled by promotion from the rank of superintendent and the re¬ 
maining 50 per cent by direct recruitment. The posts to be filled up by 
direct recruitment may only be included in the Grade III of the Indian Trade 
Service, the remaining being kept out for promotion from the rank of super¬ 
intendents of the office. Needless to say. Superintendents in the Textile 
Commissioner’s Office should also be considered for appointment against the 
promotion quota in Grade III of the Trade Service. 

6.50. The encadrement of posts of Assistant Director Grades I and II 
in the Indian Trade Service will givp rise to two problems— 

(a) Assistant Directors Grade I 

Officers who are presently holding the posts of Assistant Director Grade 
I when appointed to Grade III of the Trade Service would lose their Class I 
status, for which the following remedy is suggested. 

Assistant Directors Grade I may be divided into three categories : 

(t) those recruited through the UPSC; 

(ii) departmental promotees who have been made permanent in 
Grade I: 
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(iii) departmental promotees who are temporary in the Grade. 

In ease of (i) and (ii) above, an option may be allowed to the officers to 
retain their Class I status. They may also be allowed protection of pay. 
Temporary Assistant Directors Grade I may be fitted in Grade III straight¬ 
away and protection extended only to their pay and not to status. 

(b) Promotion against Grade III of the Indian Trade Service 

We have recommended that only 50 per cent of the posts of Assistant 
Director Grade II should be included in the cadre, the remaining to be kept 
out of the cadre for being filled up by promotion from the rank of superinten¬ 
dents. 25% of the posts in Grade HI of the cadre, as a whole, is to be filled 
up by promotion. In the Import Trade Control organisation, promotion to 
Grade II of the cadre will be from the rank of superintendent. The question 
will arise whether Assistant Directors Grade II or superintendents in the 
Textile Commissioner's office should rank along with the superintendents in the 
Import Trade Control Organisation for promotion to Grade III of the service. 
It is our intention that only superintendents should be considered for promo¬ 
tion to Grade III of die Service. The ag£ limit should, however, be uniform¬ 
ly applicable to all officers covered by the Service. 

Superintendents in the Textile Commissioner’s Office who are age-barred 
for promotion to Grade III of the Service should be-considered for promo¬ 
tion to the post of Assistant Director Grade II in the office. 

6.51. The posts of Textile Commissioner, Additional Textile Commis¬ 
sioner, Joint Textile Commissioner and Deputy Textile Commissioner have 
been kept outside the cadre as these are normally filled in on a tenure or 
deputation basis from the various services. As already stated, departmental 
candidates cannot aspire to hold the above posts.. These posts should how¬ 
ever be open to members of the Indian Trade Service. Posts in the Ministry 
should also be similarly open to members of the Indian Trade Service. One 
defect in the present system is that while secretariat officers have opportuni¬ 
ties to be posted to executive posts, there is no provision for field officers to 
be posted to the secretariat. We are convinced that expertise in the field 
will be useful in the formulation of policies. Those who have had experience 
in the field offices will be in a position to foresee better the practical problems 
that may have to be faced in the implementation of policies. While we 
would not suggest any kind of reservation of posts in the Ministry for officers 
in the Textile Commissioner’s Organisation, we think it necessary that the 
posts in the Textile Wing of Commerce Ministry should be filled in by 
persons with adequate background of the- industry, as well as the working of 
the Textile Commissioner’s Organisation. In fact, it is our view that the 
sources from which posts are filled should be enlarged so as to bring in the 
best talent and experience in related subjects to the Secretariat. 

6.52. Non-Technical posts {Non-gazetted) : Non-Technical staff con¬ 
sisting of Superintendents, Deputy Superintendents, Assistants, Upper Divi¬ 
sion Clerks, Lower Division Clerks and Stenographers, constitute the bulk 
of the non-gazetted posts in the organisation. Frequent changes in the orga¬ 
nisation, absence of recruitment rules for long periods and determination of 
seniority with reference to the pay formula have adversely affected the service 
conditions of non-technical staff. Thus while on the one hand there is need 
to shed surplus staff in the office, on the other, there is equal need for creating 
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adequate avenues of promotion for the remaining staff. We kept this objec¬ 
tive in mind in making recommendations on the staffing pattern of the 
Organisation. 

6.53. "Specialists” Posts 

(a) The posts in the Cotton, Economics and Statistics and Financial 
Survey Divisions are classified as “Specialists”. Posts in the Economics and 
Statistics Division are by and large manned by officers belonging to the Indian 
Economic and Indian Statistical Services. It is -understood that there is a 
proposal to encadre the posts in the Costing and Financial Survey Divisions 
in the Costing Pool. This is a step in the right direction and we would urge 
Government to take speedy actioo on this. The post of Director (Economics 
& Statistics) is to be filled op from the category of Inspecting Officer. We 
have recommended a post of a Director to head the Financial Survey Divi¬ 
sion. After the posts of costing officers are included kt the Costing service, 
the post of Director (Economics & Statistics) should be filled by rotation 
from the “Costing Pool”, Indian Economic Service and Indian Statistical 
Service. When the Costing Service Is formed, opportunities may be made 
available for promotion of the non-gazetted Costing Investigators to the 
Service. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Study Team that no provision 
exists for promotion of the non-gazetted Economic Investigators of the office 
to the Indian Economic and the Indian Statistical Services. If the only rea¬ 
son for tht non-inclusion of the non-gazetted posts in the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office in the channel of promotion to the services is the disparity 
between the scales of pay of Economic Investigator in the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office (Rs. 270—15—435—-EB—20—575) and those m other 
departments (Rs. 325—575) the remedy lies ia removing the disparity and 
revising the scale of pay of Economic Investigator to Rs. 325—575. The 
financial implications of this proposal will be negligible. Once having in¬ 
cluded the gazetted posts in the respective services there would seem to be 
little justification for denying opportunity to non-gazetted staff for promotion 
to the Service Posts. 

Cotton Division 

(b) Adviser (Cotton) has been recruited from the cotton trade. While 
the present incumbent of the post of Director has had specialised training in 
cotton grading, the Assistant Director and other members of the staff posted 
to the division do not have previous experience of cotton trade. There can 
be no objection to drawing existing government personnel for the work of 
this division but it is of vital importance that the personnel are given adequate 
training in cotton grading and marketing. It should be possible for the 
Textile Commissioner to draw up a suitable programme of training for the 
personnel of the cotton division in consultation with the East Indian Cotton 
Association and the Cotton Development Committee. 

6J54. Although the Study Team has not been asked to go into the. condi¬ 
tion® of service of employees, we do believe that any chronic case of dis¬ 
content amongst the staff should be sympathetically looked into as otherwise 
this is bound to impede the efficient working of the organisation. In this 
context, the Study Team would like to make a few recommendations on the 
pay scales of some of the categories of staff. 
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(a) Fixation of pay of 'B‘ Grade Clerks 

We took note of a representation regarding fixation of pay of a category 
of employees in the office known as ‘B’ Grade Clerks. This problem has 
been m existence since 1947, and in spite of repeated efforts by successive 
Textile Commissioners, it has not been possible to bring any kind of relief 
to;this category of employees. The case, briefly stated, is as follows : 

Prior to 1-1-1947, the following categories of clerks were in existence: 

‘A’ Grade Clerks—Rs. 120—10—200 

‘B’ Grade Clerks—Rs. 80—5—100—10—120 

‘C’ Grade Clerks—Rs. 55—5—60—EB—5—80 

Following the recommendation made by the first Pay Commission to have 
only two categories in the clerical grades, viz. Upper Division Clerks (Rs. 80 
—5—120—8—EB—200—10/2—220) and Lower Division Clerks (Rs. 
55—3—85—EB— 4 —125—5—130), “A” Grade Clerks were re-designated 
as Upper Division Clerks and ‘C’ Grade clerks were redesignated as Lower 
Division Clerks. In so far as “B” Grade Clerks were concerned, it was de¬ 
cided to redesignate those who were noting in files, drafting and performing 
such other work as Upper Division Clerks and those engaged in diarising and 
despatch of letters and similar other work as Lower Division Clerks. In 
some offices, all the ‘B’ Grade Clerks were re-designated as Upper Division 
Clerks while in some other offices they were re-designated as Lower Divi¬ 
sion Clerks. In the Textile Commissioner’s Office all the ‘B’ Grade 
Clerks were re-designated as Lower Division Clerks. The ‘B’ Grade clerks 
who were redesignated as Lower Division Clerks not only suffered in status 
but also in emoluments. While fixing their pay in the new scale of Rs. 55— 
3—85—EB— 4 —125—5—130, a reduction of Rs. 20 was made with a 
view to rationalising the pay scales; Rs. 20 representing the element of local 
allowances. Although their emoluments to the extent of the above reduc¬ 
tion in pay were protected by grant of personal pay, this resulted in the 
B-Grade clerks stagnating at a stage for a number of years. 

It is our suggestion that the whole case needs to be reviewed de novo. 
The case has to be viewed not from the narrow financal angle (the financial 
implications being only marginal) but from the point that successive Textile 
Commissioners had considered the grievances of these low paid employees as 
legitimate and deserving of utmost sympathy. 

(b) Superintendents 

The scale of pay of superintendents in the office is Rs. 350—475. The 
number of posts in this category is limited. As the range of the scale is not 
wide, the incumbents reach the maximum within a short period and regain 
stagnant without future promotion prospects. We understand that the scales 
of pay of Superintendents in the Tariff Commission and the Forward Markets 
Commission have a maximum of Rs. 575. As these offices are also under 
the Commerce Ministry, there is justification to revise the scale of pay of 
Superintendents in the Textile Commissioner’s Office to bring it on par with 
that in the Tariff Commission and in the Forward Markets Commission. 
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(c) Deputy Superintendents!Assistants : 

There are 15 posts of Deputy-Superintendent in the scale of Rs. 250— 
425. In addition, there are 22 posts of Assistants in the scale of Rs. 210— 
425. The channel of promotion to posts of superintendent is either from 
the category of deputy superintendent or assistant. In the st affin g pattern 
recommended in the earlier section we have done away with the category of 
Deputy Superintendent altogether as the scales of pay for both the posts are 
more or less identical and the duties attached to them are similar. Keeping 
in line with other offices, it would be enough if one avenue of promotion, is 
provided for Upper Division Clerks. 

(d) Stenographers 

The scale of pay of stenographers in the Textile Commissioner’s Office 
is Rs. 130—300. There have been representations from stenographers to 
the effect that the scale of pay given to them is not comparable to the scales 
of pay in the private sector. There are a large number of commercial esta¬ 
blishments in Bombay which offer better scales of pay and bonus, and per¬ 
quisites like transport facilities. This has resulted in a regular syphoning 
off of this category by the private sector, leading to lowering of the quality 
of stenographers in the office. In the Accountant General’s Office candidates 
who qualify in stenography with 100 and 120 words per minutes are offered 
a starting pay of Rs. 176 and 200 respectively in the scale of Rs. 130—300. 
The Railways offer an initial start of Rs. 150, Rs. 176 and Rs. 200 for those 
qualifying in stenography at speeds of 80, 100 and 120 words per minute 
respectively. The Study Team recommends that no bar should be placed 
on the Textile Commissioner to offer similar incentives, 'in order that 
stenographers already working are not denied the opportunity of fixation of 
pay at a higher stage (which is now recommended to be given to new entrants) 
they may also be allowed to appear for the tests and the pay of qualifying 
candidates may be fixed suitably at the appropriate stage. 

The scale of pay of senior stenographers in the Textile Commissioner’s 
Office is Rs. 210—425. The scale of pay of stenographers attached to 
officers of the rank of Deputy Secretary in the Ministry is Rs. 210—530. 
Considering that the market value of stenographers in Bombay is comparati¬ 
vely higher, we would suggest that the scale of pay of the posts attached to 
officers of the rank pf Deputy Textile Commissioners/Director be revised to 
Rs. 210—530. By the same token, the scale of pay of the personal assis¬ 
tants to the Textile Commissioner and Additional Textile Commissioner de¬ 
serves to be revised to Rs. 350—650 i.e. to correspond to Grade I of the 
C.S.S.S. Appointment to selection grades may be by promotion of senior 
stenographers. 

Stenographers have represented that they have no opportunity to get pro¬ 
motion to higher posts in the Office. While a lower division clerk has been 
provided with channels of promotion to posts of Upper Division Clerk, Assis¬ 
tant, Superintendent and so on, stenographers have no channel of promotion 
except to the post of senior stenographer. In the Secretariat and Attached 
Offices a specific number of posts of Section Officer are earmarked for being 
filled up by stenographers belonging to the Central Secretariat Stenographers 
Service. Following this line, it may be desirable to set apart a few posts of 
superintendents to be filled up by promotion from the category of senior 
stenographers. The number of posts of Superintendents earmarked for promo- 
L1 Comme/68—7 
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tion from the category of senior stenographer may bear the same proportion 
as the number of superintendents to the total number of Upper Division 
Clerks and Assistants. 

(e) Reporters 

In addition to posts of stenographers, there are three posts of Reporters 
in the scale of Rs. 270—10—290—15—485. These posts are filled by 
direct recruitment from among those who qualify in a shorthand test. In 
the Tariff Commission the scale of pay of Reporters is Rs. 375—20—575. 
We consider that the scale of pay applicable to similar posts in different 
offices under the same Ministry should be identical and accordingly would 
recommend the revision of pay of Reporters. 

6.55. Training programme for non-technical categories of staff 

No training programme has been provided to improve the knowledge 
content of staff. While no doubt the technical cadre will have to bear the 
main burden of the problems connected with development and growth, it is 
desirable that the non-technical cadre should also acquire at least some basic 
knowledge of the problems with which the Textile Commissioner is con¬ 
cerned. The evolution of a knowledgeable infrastructure will render it pos¬ 
sible for technical men to attend to developmental work for which they have 
been recruited, thus increasing the overall efficiency of the office. A suitable 
training programme in this direction needs to be organised. The proper 
stage at which the training might commence would be at the level of Upper 
Division Clerk. No scheme of training can yield satisfactory results unless 
positive rewards are there for those who complete the training successfully 
and disadvantages for those who do not. As a first step, confirmation in the 
post of upper division clerk should be subject to a candidate qualifying in a 
departmental test. Those performing creditably in the past, in addition to 
being confirmed, should also be given advance increments. In our opinion 
this will lead to all round efficiency rendering it possible to get better turn¬ 
over with fewer men. 

The following is recommended for the programme of training; 

— Office procedure as given in the mannual of Office Procedure. 

— Preparation of notes, drafts, etc. 

— General knowledge of service conditions, e.g. leave, conduct rules, 
pension. 

— Essential Commodities Act and the various textile control orders 
administered by the Textile Commissioner. 

— Programmes of development of the Textile Industry. 

— Elementary knowledge of marketing, imports and exports. 

— Elementary calculations on spinning and weaving and the use of the 
schedule of realisation multiplier for fixing prices, 

— Basic statistical data on the textile industry—production, consump¬ 
tion, distribution of cloth and yam including handloom and power- 
loom sectors. 

6.56. Mobility of staff : We noticed quite a large number of staff had 
been working in the same section without any change. Such long periods in 
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the same section bring .about stagnation in outlook. It is necessary that 
members of staff should be enabled to acquire working knowledge of pro¬ 
cedures and work in different branches of the office so that when they rise 
to higher posts, they will exhibit all round knowledge of the office. Consi¬ 
dered from the vigilance angle also, it is undesirable that a few persons 
should be allowed to develop vested interests in particular branches espe¬ 
cially those which are sensitive to corruption. We would, therefore, recom¬ 
mend periodic rotation of staff both gazetted and non-gazetted within the 
office. 

6.57. Incentive Scheme : Adequate incentives should be provided for 
encouraging honest work amongst employees. Outstanding workers should 
be rewarded with advance increments. Such increments should be given 
only to those who show conspicuous ability and work which is of a suffi¬ 
ciently high order. Advance increments should be available to all categories 
of staff in the non-gazetted cadre. 

6.58. The recommendations in this Chapter are summarised below :— 

(1) A revised pattern of organisation for the Textile Commissioner 
is given in Annexure ‘A’. The model provides for four princi¬ 
pal advisers to the Textile Commissioner viz., Joint Textile 
Commissioner (Economics), Industrial Adviser, Cotton Adviser 
and Joint Textile Commissioner (Personnel). In addition 
there will be the Honorary Adviser (Handlooms). Placed above 
these principal advisers is the Additional Textile Commissioner. 

(2) In an organisation like the Textile Commissioner’s there should 
be a second in command, who when the occasion arises, can 
replace the head of the organisation. The post of Additional 
Textile Commissioner,, created when statutory controls on pro¬ 
duction and prices were introduced in 1964, may be perpetuat¬ 
ed. 

(3) Progressive aspects of personnel management would appear to 
have been relegated to the background. There ought to be! a 
well designed personnel policy oriented to the needs of the 
organisation. There should be a Chief Personnel Officer of the 
rank of Joint Textile Commissioner. 

(4) It is important that the various economic activities in the organi¬ 
sation. should be co-ordinated under a single officer to be desig¬ 
nated as Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics). 

(5) The Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics) should be a person 
of high calibre who has specialised in the economics of textile 
industry and management finance and should be in a position 
to provide effective leadership and guidance. 

(6) The functions of the Textile Commissioners have grown in 
complexity during the course of the last twenty years. It is not 
always possible, nor is it reasonable to expect that the head of 
the organisation will be able to carry in his own mind all the 
strands of thinking and expertise that must be there for efficient 
policy making. It is necessary to have a thinking group in the 
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organisation which will continually study problems, foresee 
difficulties and advise the Textile Commissioner for taking such 
action as may be necessary in advance. A Policy Committee is 
recommended for this purpose. The Committee may be presid¬ 
ed over normally by the Textile Commissioner and in his absence 
by the Additional Textile Commissioner. The arrangement in 
this regard should be settled mutually between the Textile Com¬ 
missioner and the Additional Textile Commissioner. The 
Policy Committe should have the Industrial Adviser, Adviser 
(Cotton), Joint Textile Co mmis sioner (Economics) and Joint 
Textile Commissioner (Personnel) as its permanent members. 

(7) Standing Secretariat assistance should be provided to the Com¬ 
mittee and for this 3 Policy Section may be constituted. This 
should be placed under the Joint Textile Commissioner (Econo¬ 
mics) who will also function as convener of the Policy Com¬ 
mittee. Rules of business should be framed for the functioning 
of the Committee and the Policy Section. Standing items for the 
consideration should also be drawn up. 

(8) Research should be conducted on a continuing basis in the 
Economics Division on problems of the textile industry. The 
division should make purposeful contribution to textile econo¬ 
mics so that the Textile Commissioner can provide a lead to the 
Industry, trade and the public in regard to textile matters. 

(9) There should be a personnel management section under the 
Joint Textile Commissioner (Personnel) which should concern 
itself with the following : 

(a) management of cadres within the organisation; 

(b) progressive aspects of personnel administration, talent 
hunting, personnel planning and management training; 

(c) welfare activities including staff councils., individual staff 
grievances. 

(d) liaison with Chief Personnel Officer in the Ministry. 

(10) Even after the abolition of the Branch Secretariat, it is neces¬ 
sary that sanctions in the name of the President are issued by the 
Textile Commissioner who should continue to function as ex- 
officio Joint Secretary. The Joint Textile Commissioner may 
function as ex-officio Deputy Secretary so that he is enabled to 
authenticate sanctions in the name of the President. 

(11) There should be an O & M Section for making continual re¬ 
views of procedures of work followed in the organisation. The 
section should be manned by personnel who are specially trained 
for the type of work. 

(12) The Industrial Adviser should be enabled to concern himself 
more with problems of development and growth of the industry 
and less with administrative functions. 

(13) Director (Chemical Processing) should play a more positive 
role in assisting the textile industry for adoption of modem pro- 
cessiiig techniques. 
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(14) In view of the increasing importance of the study of manage¬ 
ment and financial assessments to be undertaken by the Financial 
Survey Division, the post of Inspecting Officer may be upgraded 
to Director. 

(15) The following items of work may hereafter cease to be done in 
the regional offices: 

(a) fixing quota for delivery of yam by mills; 

(b) grant of installation permits for spindles and looms and 
fixing the reed space of looms. 

(c) permission for sale of ring frames; 

(d) permission for sale or disposal of powerlooms including 
side-frames; 

(e) issue of certificates regarding “non-wearability” of-cloth; 

(f) procesing of applications for import of ancilliary equipments 
and accessories; 

(g) issue of Texmarks; and 

(h) permission for diversion of cloth meant for export to the 
domestic market. 

(16) There will also be reduction in the volume of work in respect of 
the following in the Regional Offices : 

(a) control on the quantum of sizing materials used in textile 
fabrics, and 

(b) permission for processing of outside cloth by mills. 

(17) Considering the limited powers and functions which will devolve 
on the regional offices, the offices at Bombay and Ahmedabad 
only need be in charge of Directors. Others may be headed by 
Deputy Directors. 

(18) The Regional Office at Madras may he abolished. 

(19) It is important that technical officers should have adequate ex¬ 
perience of work in mills. It should be possible for Government 
to second officers to co-operative mills and mills under “Autho¬ 
rised Controllers”. The above proposal would involve the 
constitution of a regular technical padre with different grades 
with provision for training and deputation. Pending formation 
of the cadre, a beginning may be made by seconding technical 
officers on short-term deputation to the above categories of 
mills. 

(20) One' third of the posts of Directors should be in the selection 
grade of Rs. 160<T—1800. 

(21) It is very necessary that the posts in the Textile Wing of the 
Commerce Ministry be filled with persons with adequate back¬ 
ground of the industry as well as the working of the Textile 
Commissioner’s Organisation. In fact as it is necessary to bring 
in the. best talent and expertise in related subjects to the Secre¬ 
tariat, the sources from which posts are filled should be enlarged. 
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(22) Non-technical Gazetted posts in the Office of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner may be included in the Indian Trade Service. 

(23) Early steps may be taken f&r inclusion of posts in the costing, 
division in the Central Costing Pool. 

(24) Economic Investigators in the Textile Commissioner’s Office 
should be included in the field of promotion to the Indian Eco¬ 
nomic and Statistical Services. 

(25) The categories of Technical Assistants and Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents may be abolished. 

(26) A suitable programme! of training for personnel in the Cotton 
Division may be drawn up in consultation with the East India 
Cotton Association and the Cotton Development Committee. 

(27) Members of staff should be entitled to acquire experience of 
work in different branches of the office. Periodic rotation of 
staff, both gazetted and non-gazetted, within the office should be 
an accepted principle. 

(28) Pay fixation of ‘B’ Grade Clerks should be examined de novo. 

(29) The scale of pay of Superintendents in the office should be revis¬ 
ed from Rs. 350—475 to Rs. 350—575 which is the scale 
obtaining in the Tariff Commission and Forward Markets Com¬ 
mission. 

(30) The scale of pay of Reporters should be revised from Rs. 270— 
10—290—15—475 to Rs. 375—575. 

(31) With a view to attracting competent Stenographers, Textile 
Commissioner should be allowed to offer advance increments to 
them. 

(32) Considering that the market value of Stenographers in Bombay 
is high, the scale of pay of posts attached to officers of the rank 
of Deputy Textile Commissioner/Director may be revised to 
Rs. 210—530 to be on par with Grade II of the C.S.S.S. By 
the same token, the scale of pay of Personnel Assistants to the 
Textile Commissioner and Additional Textile Commissioner 
deserves to be revised to Rs. 350—650, i.e. to correspond to 
Grade-I of the C.S.S.S. Appointment to selection grades may 
be by promotion of Senior Stenographers. 

(33) There is need for a training programme for non-technical nan- 
gazetted staff. As a first step, confirmation in the post of Upper 
Division Clerk should be subject to a candidate qualifying in 
a departmental test. 

(34) There should be a system of rewarding outstanding work with 
advance increments. 

(35) The public relations system in the Textile Commissioner’s Office 
can have only very limited objectives: While, by and large, the 
present arrangements are adequate, the public relations officer 
should be a comparatively well informed officer of the rank of 
Assistant Director. 
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(36) An assessment of the requirements of staff has been made having 
regard to the recommendations aimed at simplification of pro¬ 
cedures suggested in the report. This will render the following 


staff as surplus : 

Deputy Textile Commissioner. 1 

Inspecting Officer. 1 

Deputy Director .......... 4 

Assistant Director .......... 5 

Technical Assistant 13 

Deputy Superintendent. 10 

Economic Assistant .. 2 

Upper Division Clerk. 47 

Lower Division Clerk 68 

There will be addition of the following posts— 

Joint Textile Commissioner . . .. 1 

Superintendent . . . . . jVj ... 2 

Technical Investigator. 5 

Assistant EC. 24 

Computor .... Wr ...... 3 


(37) A Committee may be appointed to weed out the surplus staff. 



















CHAPTER VII 


WORK RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 

AND THE MINISTRY 

7.1. A study of the organisation of the Textile Commissioner would be 
incomplete without an examination of the work relationship between the 
organisation and the Ministry which controls it. Under the Rules of Busi¬ 
ness of Government, all business allotted to a department under Government 
is to be disposed of by or under general or special directions of the Minister 
in charge. The business of Government is to be transacted either by minis¬ 
tries or by the offices under them. 

7.2. The function of a Ministry is primarily to lay down policies and 
supervise their implementation by the executive agencies. Powers are dele¬ 
gated to executive agencies in respect of a number of matters; the delegating 
authority, however, retaining the power to review the exercise of the powers 
so delegated. In the day to day implementation of policies, several ques¬ 
tions might arise which may have to be cleared by the policy-making autho¬ 
rity. There will also be need for coordination with other ministries espe¬ 
cially where considerations of overall economic policy are involved. This 
aspect has to be taken care of by the Ministry. The policy itself may have 
to be reviewed having regard to its working, necessitating statements and 
returns being called for by the Ministry from the executive agencies. 

7.3. The subject of textiles including the industries engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of cellulosic fibres, handlooms, jute, sericulture and the Office of the 
Textile Commissioner is entrusted to the Ministry of Commerce. The orga¬ 
nisation of the Textile Commissioner is the principal agency to execute the 
textile policies of Government except those relating to jute. As has been 
described earlier, the Textile Commissioner’s charge includes not only cotton 
textiles but also wool, artsilk, handlooms and powerlooms. He has also 
been entrusted with the responsibility for the development of the textile 
machinery manufacturing industry. 

7.4. We decided that a systematic study of tire relationship between the 
Textile Commissioner and the Ministry was necessary with a view to identi¬ 
fying areas where constant consultations between the Ministry and the office 
were necessary. Considered both from the point of view of development of 
the industry and speedy implementation of business, it was necessary that the 
Textile Commissioner should be enabled to discharge the delegated powers 
freely on behalf of the Ministry. The Ministry being primarily the policy 
making agency, should not be burdened with routine reference which rightly 
should be dealt with by the Textile Commissioner. With these broad objec¬ 
tives we decided to make case studies of the types of work dealt with in the 
different textiles sections in the Ministry and the manner in which different 
types of references were handled by them. 

7.5. The Textiles Division in the Ministry of Commerce is headed by a 
Special Secretary who is assisted by one Joint Secretary and two Deputy 
Secretaries and other staff. The division consists of nine sections including 
two dealing with jute and pure, silk with which our studies were not concern¬ 
ed. The functions of the seven sections dealing with textiles and their 
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strength are given in Annexure F. Each section maintains a register show¬ 
ing the broad headings under which files are opened. The headings although 
not very scientific gave a clue to the types of files dealt with in the sections. 
We wanted to ensure that the study gave as wide a coverage as possible to 
be truly representative of the various types of work handled in the Ministry. 
Files relating to preparation of material for reply to parliament questions and 
those relating to personnel and financial matters were as far as possible ex¬ 
cluded from the scope of study. 

7.6. We took up for study 483 files most of which were opened in 1965. 
The distribution of work amongst the sections being subject-wise we decided 
that the manner in which each subject was handled in the Ministry should be 
studied separately. Our study covered the following subjects : 

(1) Cotton, 

(2) Industrial licensing, 

(3) Creation of capacity which does not involve grant of industrial 
licence, 

(4) Foreign collaboration, 

(5) Wool, 

(6) Artsilk, 

(7) Import of machinery, 

(8) Statutory control, 

(9) Exports, 

(10) Handlooms and powerlooms, 

(11) Autonomous bodies and 

(12) Establishment matters. 

In addition to the aboye, files covering a number of miscellaneous subjects 
were also studied. 

7.7. Cases if not initiated in the Ministry itself arise out of references 
from the Textile Commissioner, other Ministries, associations or indivduals. 
For the purpose of our study, we decided, that cases under each of the sub¬ 
jects mentioned above should be classified with reference to the source from 
which they originated. In respect of references emanating from the Textile 
Commissioner, we paid special attention to the manner in which they were 
handled in the Ministry, the level at which scrutiny commenced and the 
level at which they were finally disposed of. We also examined whether 
these were referred to other ministries or other sections in the Ministry. In 
respect of others, a study was made to examine whether Textile Commis¬ 
sioner was consulted and, if so, the role played by him in influencing the 
final decision. In all cases, particular attention was paid to the levels at 
which decisions were taken. We now set out the results of our study. 

(I) COTTON 

7.8. 64 Cases relating to cotton were studied. The cases selected for 


study subject-wise were— 

(а) Indian Cotton. 24 

(б) Imporrof global cotton .. 14 

(c) Import of P.L'. 480 cotton . 4 

(4) Export of cotton ......... 6 

(e) International Cotton Advisory Commit ee and other meetings . 9 

(/) Miscellane tus items ......... 7 
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(a) Indian Cotton : The more important references under Indian cotton 
related to 

(i) price policy, and 

(ii) development measures for intensifying cultivation of cotton. 

(i) Price policy : Four cases relating cotton price policy for 1965-66 
and for 1966-67 \yere d£alt with in two files. The issues were considered 
at high levels in the Ministry and the ultimate price policy was decided on 
the basis of proposals approved by the Economic Committee of the cabinet. 

Accumulation of stocks and the resultant fall in prices. Four cases 
related to the accumulation of cotton stocks in Gujarat area leading to fall in 
prices. Three of these were built on representations received in the Ministry 
and the fourth pertained to a call attention motion regarding cotton prices. 
All these were sent to the Textile Commissioner for his remarks and advice. 
Another file studied related to the proposal to raise ceiling prices of Indian 
cotton by five per cent in December, 1966. A note for the Committee of 
Economic Secretaries had been prepared by the Commerce Ministry. The 
Textile Commissioner had drafted a notification for amending the cotton price 
schedule. The final decision on the case was taken following a series of 
discussions which the Commerce Minister had with representatives of growers, 
industry and trade. The Textile Commissioner was closely associated in all 
these discussions. One file originated from a note from the Commerce 
Ministry regarding arrangements for supply of cotton at ceiling prices thus 
ensuring ceiling prices for the grower continuously during the season. This 
case was handled at the highest level in the Ministry. There were frequent 
consultations on this issue with the Textile Commissioner. 

(ii) Development measures : Four files taken up for study dealt with 
the subject of promotion of cotton cultivation. These emanated from the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture and specifically, dealt with the question 
of abolition of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the setting up, in 
its place, of a cotton development council, abolition of the cotton cess and 
the levy of anew cess, appointment of a joint central agency for agricultural 
programmes to give a fillip to the production of agricultural commodities in 
certain' States and the question of liaison between the Agricultural Prices 
Commission, the Textile Commissioner and the Forward Markets Commis¬ 
sion. The Textile Commissioner’s comments were called for by the Minis¬ 
try in three of the four references. One dealt with a paper prepared by the 
Ministry of Food and Agricultre on the development of cotton while, in 
another, the Textile Commissioner had forwarded the Cotton Advisory 
Board’s recommendation to augment cotton production. Other cases 
(eight) related to compelling mills to buy certain specified varieties of Indian 
cotton with a view to encouraging the growth of such cotton; and questions 
relating to Cotton Control Orders. 

(b) Import of global Cdtton : (14 cases) : Five cases dealt with refe¬ 
rences made by the Textile Commissioner on the following— 

(i) question of issue of annual quota from global areas; 

(ii) sanction for releasing cotton from global areas; 

(iii) payment in respect of Sudanese cotton; 
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(iv) giving an estimate on the availability of cotton from various 
countries under bi-lateral agreements; and 

(v) approval for changes in the rate of premium. 

Notings on the references from the Textile Commissioner commenced at the 
level of Assistant. Final decision on the references were taken by the Com¬ 
merce Minister in two cases and the Additional Secretary in the other three. 
Two cases arose from references initiated in the Commerce Ministry itself, 
one from the Foreign Trade Section (regarding supply of cotton from Sudan) 
and the second on a note from the Deputy Secretary on the possibility of 
import of Pakistan cotton. The Textile Commissioner was consulted in the 
disposal of both cases. Other cases (two) dealt with references from the 
Ministry of Industry, and the Ministry of Finance on the question of foreign 
exchange requirement for import of cotton. The Textile Commissioner was 
consulted in these cases. There was a representation from a State Govern¬ 
ment that the import of cotton should be channelised through agencies con¬ 
trolled by Government. The advice of the Textile Commissioner was taken 
in this case. Four cases dealt with references made by individuals. Of 
these, one was a complaint regarding allocation of retention quota and another 
dealt with the question of import of raw cotton from a foreign country and 
its re-export after processing. In respect of the complaint, facts were called 
or from the Textile Commissioner. 

(c) Import of P.L. 480 cotton ; (4 cases'). —Four cases dealt with the 
import of cotton under P.L. 480 and were built on references from the 
Textile Commissioner (one case). Ministry of Finance (two cases) and the 
International Monetary Fund (one case). In respect of references (other 
than the one from the Textile Commissioner) the Textile Commissioner’s 
views or advice were taken into account in their disposal. 

(d) Export of cotton (6 cases) : Six cases dealt with export of cotton. 
The references were made by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Ministry 
of Finance, the Textile Commissioner, Ministry of Commerce (2 cases) and 
the Ministry of Railways. Four cases were disposed of at the under Secre¬ 
tary’s level; in two, the Textile Commissioner was consulted. 

(e) Committees (9 cases) : The files dealt with on the draft policy 
statement for the International Cotton Advisory Committee meeting, partici¬ 
pation in the I.C.A.C. meeting, release of foreign exchange for the delegates 
etc. Other files related to the re-constitution of the Cotton Advisory Board. 
In almost all, the Textile Commissioner was consulted where the references 
were not initiated by him. 

(f) Miscellaneous (7 cases) : The seven files covered various matters 
which could not be classified under any one pf the heads mentioned earlier. 
The files related to— 

(i) invitation to two persons to visit Sudan to get a first hand know¬ 
ledge of Sudanese cotton; 

(ii) complaint against an Indian importer; 

(iii) request from a mill for release of 1000 bales of global cotton 
against export commitment’s; 

(iv) furnishing of information to other ministries; 

(v) an offer from CARE to allocate cotton for making garments for 
school children and hospitals; 
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(vi) appointment of an Ad Hoc Committee under the Chairmanship 
of the Textile Commissioner to go into the question of prices of 
cotton; and 

(vii) levy of sales tax on controlled commodities. 

■Level at which decisions were taken : 

Of the 64 cases studied, final decisions were taken in 16 by the Under 
Secretary, in one each by the Deputy Secretary and the Joint Secretary and 
in 46 by the Additional Secretary, Secretary and the Commerce Minister. 

7.9. We would like to suggest the following drill for handling the various 
types of cases pertaining to cotton : 

(a) Price policy : Two parallel files should be maintained on cotton price 
policy. One file should be sent to the Ministry on which notings should com¬ 
mence at a level not lower than Joint Secretary. Other ministries who are 
consulted in the formulation of the policy should make direct references to 
the Textile Commissioner to obtain factual information or where any clarifi¬ 
cation is considered necessary. Replies from the Textile Commissioner, if 
they contain only factual information, may go direct to the other ministries 
and in other cases, only if the Textile Commissioner so desires, he may route 
them through the Commerce Ministry. 

(b) Complaints etc ; Complaints and references regarding the implemen¬ 
tation of policy received in the Ministry should be transferred in original to 
the Textile Commissioner for direct disposal. Where the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner considers that a particular reply should go to the party from the Minis- 
try > he may send a draft reply for issue over the Special Secretary’s or Com¬ 
merce Minister’s signature. Memoranda addressed by Associations or 
individuals should also be similarly referred to the Textile Commissioner 
who, if the matter is important or poses a question of policy or important 
procedure may maintain two files, one to be sent to the Ministry and one to 
be retained by him. 

(c) Exports and import of Cotton including P.L. 480 cotton : Factual 
information required by the Ministry of Finance, Industry, Food and Agri¬ 
culture or Foreign Trade Sections should be obtained direct from the Textile 
Commissioner. Textile Commissioner’s assessments on imports and recom¬ 
mendations may be routed where he considers necessary, through the Ministry. 
Cases initiated by the Textile Commissioner an import policy or allocation 
of foreign cotton may be referred U.O. to the Ministry (with a duplicate to 
be retained in the ministry) and orders of the special Secretary/Secretary 
obtained on the file. The position in reverse may be followed in cases ori¬ 
ginating from the ministry. 

(d) Constitution of committees and the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee meetings ; Proposals of the Textile Commissioner regarding cons¬ 
titution of committees, policy statements to be made before the ICAC meet¬ 
ings, etc. should be scrutinised only by the Joint or Special Secretary. Such 
proposals should also be made U.O. to the Ministry with an extra copy for 
retention in the ministry. 
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(2) INDUSTRIAL LICENSING 

7.10. Thirty-two cases relating to Industrial Licensing were examined! 


which covered the following : 

(а) questions relating to licensing policy. 10 

(б) creation of capacity ........ 12 

(c) amendments to Industrial Licences ...... 7 

(<f) miscellaneous .......... 3.. 


(a) Licensing Policy 

(i) Cotton Textiles (8 cases) : Three cases dealt with references mader 
by the Textile Commissioner on (i) extension of validity of industrial 
licences of units who took up marginal expansion of loomage under the 1963- 
scheme, (ii) allowing extension of industrial licences in modification of the 
drill prescribed for the purpose and (iii) preparation of a list of closed mills. 
These references were scrutinised at different levels in the Ministry. Deci¬ 
sions in respect of the first two were taken by the Additional Secretary. The 
third reference came up following a discussion between the Textile Com¬ 
missioner and the Commerce Ministry. The question of co-relatfng the 
validity period of the industrial licence to the supply date quoted by the 
manufacturer was examined in another case. No final decision in respect 
of this appeared to have been taken on the file. Two references from the 
Government of Maharashtra dealt with the question whether it was possible 
to transfer the allotment of spindles and looms given under the marginal 
expansion scheme to mills in Bombay, to units outside Bombay; advice in 
respect of one was taken from the Textile Commissioner arid the. decision 
taken was in accordance with his advice. There was a reference from the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association inquiring whether cotton textile mills 
may be permitted to weave man-made fibre other than viscose staple fibre 
yam in their mills. The letter addressed to the Textile Commissioner was 
forwarded by him to the Ministry of Commerce. Final decision on this 
issue was taken by the Commerce Minister. The Uttar Pradesh State 
Government wanted information regarding the number of mills in Uttar 
Pradesh which were granted marginal expansion inquiring inter alia whether 
permisrion was necessary to undertake marginal expansion. It was clarified 
that no permission was necessary for marginal expansion. 

(ii) Wool : Two references emanated from the Textile Commissioner : 

(1) on allowing woollen spindles to produce man-made fibre yarn 
upto 50 per cent of their capacity; and 

(2) allowing woollen units to produce fabrics from man-raado fibre 
to the extent of 50 per cent of their loomage. 

Both the proposals were addressed direct to the Commerce Minister by the 
Textile Commissioner and the proposals (briefs for which were prepared in 
the sections) were got approved by the Licensing Committee. 

(b) Creation of Additional Capacity 

Twelve cases related to creation of additional capacity., one each in 
cotton textiles and textile machine^', two in wool and eight in art silk, ,The 
one on cotton textiles received from the Maharashtra Government recom¬ 
mending grant of licence for spindleage to a particular unit to make it com- 
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posite was turned down at Deputy Secretary’s level on the ground that the 
State quota of spindles had been exhausted. On the textile machinery side, 
a proposal to manufacture Sanforizing equipment in India was referred to the 
Textile Commissioner. At the time of study, no final decision had been 
taken on the case. Of the two references regarding setting of additional capa¬ 
city in the woollen industry, one was referred to the Textile Commissioner 
to the Ministry who in turn asked the applicant to submit a detailed appli¬ 
cation. Of the eight cases relating to creation of additional capacity in the 
.artsilk sector, six were referred to the Textile Commissioner and action 
taken as per his advice. Licences were granted in four cases subject to 
the conditions that no direct foreign exchange would be released and taht no 
•assurance would be given in regard to supply of raw materials. Two appli¬ 
cations were rejected without reference to the licensing Committee as per 
•existing policy. 

(c) Amendments to Industrial Licences 

Seven cases taken up for study related to the- amendments to indusrial 
licences including extension of the limit. Textile Commissioner was con¬ 
sulted in respect of four. 

(d) Miscellaneous 

Three cases which could not be classified under any one of the above 
mentioned headings have been included under this category. One was a 
letter from the Additional Secretary to the Textile Commissioner for giving 
priority in fhe allotment of indigenous machinery to new licences; another 
was a reference from the Ministry of Industry and Supply regarding verifi¬ 
cation of the annual list of licences and the third was a representation from 
a private party stating that scrapping of old looms amounted to a national 
waste. 

Level of Decision 

Of the 32 cases studied, decisions were taken in 12 by the Additional 
Secretary and above, in one by the Joint Secretary, in nine by the Deputy 
Secretary and in ten by the Under Secretary. Consultation with other minis¬ 
tries or agencies was involved in three cases. 

7.11. The scope for licensing in the cotton and woollen sectors of the 
industry has now become very much limited, because of liberalisation measures 
announced in respect of the cotton textile industry and the targetted capacity 
for fourth plan having been reached already in the woollen sector. Hie 
Mathur Study Team which went into the working of the D.G.T.D. made a 
number of recommendations in regarding to licensing procedures which when 
implemented will ensure speedier disposal of applications for licences. 

In regard to various questions which may arise in respect of industrial 
licensing policy and which may require reference to the ministry, the Textile 
Commissioner should adopt the single file system. A duplicate may be sent 
to the Ministry for their record. 

References connected with industrial licensing received in the ministry 
should be transferred to the Textile Commissioner for direct disposal regard¬ 
less of the source from which they emanate. Where the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner considers that a reference should be made to the ministry, before 
giving a reply, he should adopt the single file system. 
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(3) CREATION OF CAPACITY/NOT INVOLVING INDUSTRIAL 

LICENSING 

7.12. Twenty one cases of applications seeking permission of the Minis¬ 
try for creation of capacity not involving grant of industrial licence were exa¬ 
mined. The requests were generally for permission to import machinery 
and for manufacture of various articles with or without foreign collaboration. 


The schemes envisaged were 

(a) manufacture of fabrics ........ 1 

( b) manufacture cf woven labels ....... 1 

(c) manufacture of woollen and waste yarn ..... 5 

(d) import and installation of embroidery, warp-knitting and lt.ee- 

making machines ......... 7 

and 

(e) garment manufacture.. . 7 


In cases where the policy did not allow any expansion, the applications were 
rejected by the Ministry without reference to the Textile Commissioner. 
Other cases were referred to the Textile Commissioner and final decisions 
were generally in accordance with the advice tendered by him. In respect of 
cases relating to artsilk industry, many of the communications were addressed 
direct to the Commerce Ministry/Commerce Minister and letters of intent 
were issued direct by the Ministry without consulting the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner. The import of machinery fqr the artsilk industry did not involve 
release of direct foreign exchange as the items of machinery were sought to 
be imported either against entitlements earned under export promotion 
schemes or out of non-repatriable savings held abroad by Indians. All the 
proposals for garment manufacture received in the ministry were referred to 
the Textile Commissioner. The decisions in cases which were referred to 
the Textile Commissioner were at the level of Deputy Secretary. In one 
case where the party was prepared to finance the project from its own savings 
aboard, the case was put up to the Commerce Minister, 

Level of final decision 

Of the 21 cases studied, final decision were taken by the Under Secretary 
in 14, by the Deputy Secretary in three and by the Additional Secretary and 
above in four. 

7.13. In regard to creation of capacity which does not involve grant of 
industrial licences, discretion should be given to the Textile Commissioner 
to deal with the cases. Where applications are received direct by the Minis¬ 
try, they should be transferred to the Textile Commissioner for direct dis¬ 
posal and he may, where required, show the disposal to the Minister or 
Secretary. 


(4) FOREIGN COLLABORATION 

7.14. Five cases relating to ‘foreign collaboration’ were studied. Two 
cases were initiated by the Textile Commissioner himself, recommending 
approval of the terms of foreign collaboration for procuring technical know¬ 
how. One was considered at the .level of Additional Secretary and the other 
at the level of Deputy Secretary, who consulted the Ministry of Finance. A 
third case was decided by the ministry at the level of Deputy Secretary. The 
other two cases in which comments of the Textile Commissioner were called 
for had not bee finalised at the time of study. 
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7.15. As cases involving foreign collaboration require to be examined 
in detail with reference to rules and precedents and in consultation with the 
Finance Ministry, the procedure followed hitherto may continue. 

(5) WOOL 

7.16. 46 Files relating to the woollen industry were studied, covering 
the following types of cases : 


(a) import of wool • 

(r/) distribution of yarn to the diccntralised sector 
and 

(<•) miscellaneous. 


19 

8 

19 


(a) Import of wool : Four cases related to the policy for import of wool. 
The issues that came up for consideration were (i) whether wool tops comb¬ 
ed in India could be permitted against the licences issued for raw material to 
Users” under the National Defence Remittance Scheme and clarifi¬ 
cation whether small scale weaving sectors could be deemed ‘Actual Users’ 
for purposes of negotiating import of raw material; (ii) protest against the 
ban on import of raw wool below 56s for the hair belting industry; and (m) 
renuest for riving import licences to wool combers. The first two cases 
were dealt with in the Ministry in consultation with th e Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports. The representation for ‘Actual User” licences in 
favour of combers was turned down on the advice of the rextile Commis¬ 
sioner A request received from a firm for the release of foreign exchange 
for import of polypropylene for blending with wool was referred to the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner for his comments. The Textile Commissioner s recommen¬ 
dations were accepted by the Under Secretary. The proposal of a firm regard¬ 
ing import of man-made fibre waste instead of nylon tops was referred to the 
Textile Commissioner for his comments. The case was not pursued further 
as per instructions of Commerce Ministry The request from a Ludhiana 
fimito import wool from Nepal was allowed without reference to the Textile 
Commissioner by the Under Secretary. A proposal invoking import of raw 
material on credit basis to execute export orders received from a woollen 
fmm was closed without inviting comments from the Textile Commissioner 
and without taking any other action. 

Eleven cases relating to various other import matters were also studied. 
Two related to the shortage of raw material by the spinning industry leading 
to closure of spinning mills in Amritsar and Ludhiana. One was a complaint 
forwarded to the Commerce Ministry from the Ffome Ministry. In three 
cases reports were called for from the Textile Commissioner. There were 
two representations to allow synthetic fibre tops under the NatK ;“ al ° c J^ 
Remittance Scheme These were considered in consultation with the Chief 
SS ."® affd Exports. A proposal to import acrylro fibre re- 
ceived bv the Textile Commissioner from a private party was by 

him to the Commerce Ministry which in turn recommended it to the Ministry 
of Finance Another case dealt with the directions given by the Commerce 
Ministry to the Textile Commissioner regarding the allocation of foreign 
exchange for import of wool top to the various sectors. TJ.ere was a file 
deedingwith the policy in regard to import of flax fibres m.which ^Textile 
Commissioner’s -views were ascertained and passed on to the Foreign I rade 
Section in reply to a query raised by that section. 
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(b) Distribution of woollen yarn to the decentralised sector : Eight cases 
were studied relating to distribution of woollen yarn to the decentralised 
sector. Most of them were representations addressed to the Ministry of 
Commerce. The Textile Commissioner was consulted on all these cases and 
disposal was generally on the lines indicated by him. 

(c) Miscellaneous : Nineteen cases were studied. Two cases relating to 
export of wool tops on commission basis were referred to, the Textile Com¬ 
missioner whose reply was awaited at the time of study. A request was 
received from the Indian Woollen Mills’ Federation for a grant from the 
Market Development Fund for publication of maps and a statistical hand¬ 
book. No reference was made to the Textile Commissioner and the request 
was rejected. There was a request from a Hongkong firm for re-shipment 
to India of Indian Woollen Hosiery yam originally exported from India. 
The Textile Commissioner recommended reshipment and this was agreed to. 
A firm’s application for import of accounting machines against export entitle¬ 
ments was referred to the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports for deci¬ 
sion. Other cases related to clarification on export promotion schemes for 
woollen goods and carpets, exports of woollen overcoats and assistance for 
despatch of hosiery yam by post. These were of a routine nature and dis¬ 
posed of without reference to the Textile Commissioner. 

Level of Decision 

Of the 46 cases pertaining, to wool, decisions were taken in 38 by the 
Under Secretary, one by the Deputy Secretary and in seven by the Com¬ 
merce Minister. 

7.17. Notwithstanding the very useful contribution made by the Ministry 
in respect of cases relating to the woollen industry, we consider that from the 
point of view of administrative efficiency the execution of policy should pri¬ 
marily be the responsibility of the Textile Commissioner. Consistent with 
our recommendations in respect of other sectors, policy questions should be 
dealt with on the single file system (with a duplicate for retention in the 
Ministry). Other cases should be transferred to the Textile Commissioner 
for final disposal. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that many of the mala¬ 
dies which gave rise to the innumerable references form this sector of the 
industry would cease when our recommendations on allocation of raw mate¬ 
rial and distribution are accepted and implemented. 

(6) ARTSILK 

7.18. Nine cases relating to the artsilk industry were studied in the 
Ministry. Given below is the break-up of the cases : 

(а) raw materials required by the industry. 2 

(б) complaints regarding'prices . . 1 3 

(c) complaints regarding shortage of yarn; and .... 2 

( d) matters relating to tariff . i. 2 

(a) Raw materials required by the Industry : Two cases related to in¬ 
creasing the supply of wood pulp of which one was from the association of 
the industry and the other from a firm. As the Textile Commissioner was 
not dealing with the development of the spinning industry, both these refe¬ 
rences were deatt with in consultation with the Directorate General of Tech¬ 
nical Development. 

LlCom./68—8 
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(b) Prices (3) :Of the three cases relating to prices of indigenous yam, 
one related to tyre cord yam. As the Textile Commissioner was not handling 
the supply of tyre cord yam, he was not consulted in this case, but in the 
other two he was consulted. The background information on the two cases 
was furnished by the Textile Commissioner to the Commerce Ministry. The 
decisions taken on either of these cases were not available on the files. 

(c) Complaints regarding shortage of yarn : One case related to a com¬ 
plaint by a group of mills about the inadequate supply of staple fibre by a 
unit and other case arose out of a complaint by two associations of weavers 
regarding shortage of filament yam. In both these, the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner was consulted. In the latter, the Ministry had discussions with lead¬ 
ing spinner. 

(d) Matters relating to tariff: Two representations pleading for reduc¬ 
tion in excise duty on rayon and synthetic yarn were d 90 .lt with in consulta¬ 
tion with the Textile Commissioner. The final disposal in the Commerce 
Ministry was in accordance with the advice tendered by him. 

Level of Decision 

Decisions were taken by the Under Secretary in three out of nine cases, 
in one by the Deputy Secretary and in five by the Addl. Secretary. 

7.19. Where shortage of raw material exist and the fact is known to the 
Ministry, no purpose will be served by referring individual complaints to the 
Textile Commissioner. All that the Textile Commissioner can do in such 
circumstances is to formulate a policy and send a general proposal to meet 
the situation. Such references can be made on the single file system with 
duplicate copies for retention in Ministry. 

References relating to supply of raw material required by the spinning 
industry may be transferred to the D.G.T.D. with a copy to the Textile Com¬ 
missioner. The latter should forward his comments to the D.G.T.D. direct. 

As in respect of other sectors policy questions should be dealt with on 
the single file system. 


(7) IMPORT OF MACHINERY 

7.20. We studied 53 cases relating to import of machinery. Broadly, 
the cases fell under the following headings : 


(a) those which involved policy questions. 4 

( b) applications for imports. 14 

(c) creation of capacity ......... 15 

(d) relaxation of existing import policy. 7 

( e) complaints .......... 7 

(/) miscellaneous .......... 16 


(a) Policy (4) : Of the four cases studied, one was a reference from the 
Textile Commissioner to allow the import of a continuous spinning plant 
from Japan. Instead of the being dealt as a policy question, this was dealt 
with as an application for licence for creation of capacity requiring import 
of machinery. The second related to an agreement reached between the 
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Indian Cotton Mills’ Federation and the Textile Machinery Manufacturing 
Industries Association in respect of import of certain items of machinery. 
This matter was discussed with the Industrial Adviser to the Textile Com¬ 
missioner and a decision was taken not to allow import. The third was a 
proposal for banning import of draw frames. A decision to ban the item 
was taken by the Secretary and the Commerce Minister after consulting the 
Textile Commissioner. The fourth related to a reference from a machinery 
manufacturer complaining of lack of orders, for the item of machinery 
manuactured by him. The Textile Commissioner was consulted in the matter 
and, as there was already a ban on the import of the item, it was decided 
not to proceed further in the matter. In all the above cases, consultation 
with the Textile Commissioner was involved and decisions were taken by the 
Additional Secretary or by the Commerce Minister. 

(b) Application for Imports (14) : 14 applications for import of 
machinery were studied. Four references were initiated by the Textile Com¬ 
missioner of which two involved relaxation of existing import policy. The 
ministries of Steel and Mines and Industry were consulted in the two cases 
and decisions were taken at the level of Joint Secretary and Special Secretary 
respectively. In the third case which involved import of equipments from 
the U.S.S.R. consultation took place with the USSR Embassy and the Minis¬ 
try of External Affairs before a decision was taken. Another case related to 
the issue of a circular to accord priority to cooperative spinning mills in the 
matter of import of textile machinery. The decision to accord priority was 
taken by the Joint Secretary in the Commerce Ministry. There was a refe¬ 
rence from the Maharashtra State Government for import of machinery 
against a supplier’s credit. The factual position regarding utilisation of 
various credits was obtained from the Textile Commissioner and a decision 
was taken not to accept the supplier’s credit after consulting the Ministiy of 
Finance. The remaining cases were applications for import of machinery 
from individuals, one of which received through the Ministry of Finance. 
In all cases (except the one which was in the nature of a barter), the Textile 
Commissioner was consulted and action taken in accordance with his advice. 
In the case of import of machinery under barter, the Minerals and Metal 
Trading Coiporation of India who were consulted did not agree to the pro¬ 
posal. 

(c) Creation of capacity (5) : Five cases related to creation of capacity 
by importing special types of machinery. Out of these two cases related to 
import of circular looms. Final decisions were taken in consultation with the 
Textile Commissioner. The third case pertained to import of looms from 
Poland under the Polish Credit. On Textile Commissioner’s advice, the 
application was rejected. The fourth case was for import of spindles for 
woollen units. The case was referred to Textile Commissioner but at the 
time of study, the case did not appear to have been finalised. The last case 
studied was an application from a party for import of metallic yarn and label 
making machinery. The Textile Commissioner was consulted before taking 
a decision. 

(d) Relaxation of existing policy : Seven cases which involved import of 
machinery in relaxation of the existing policy were examined. Three were 
references from the Textile Commissioner, one from the Ministry of Industry 
(forewarding an application from an individual) one from a State Govern¬ 
ment and the remaining from individuals. In the three cases referred to by 
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the Textile Commissioner decision was taken in the Ministry (by the Joint 
Secretary) in one, in another in consultation with the Ministry of Hea^y 
Industries (recommending the application to the Textile Commissioner) and 
in the third the Textile Commissioner was asked to obtain further particu¬ 
lars from the applicant. No decision had been taken on the case at the time 
of study. 

In the case forwarded by the Ministry of Industry, the final decision was 
taken at the level of the Deputy Secretary in accordance with the existing 
policy. The Textile Commissioner was consulted in two of the re mainin g 
three cases. Decision was taken in accordance with the policy in the third 
case without refemce to the Textile Commissioner. 

(e) Complaints : Seven cases under this heading related to complaints 
against or appeals over the decisions taken by the Textile Commissioner. 
Except one, all the complaints were referred to the Textile Commissioner. 
The Textile Commissioner’s earlier decisions on all cases were upheld except 
in one where after consulting the Foreign Tirade Section in the Commerce 
Ministry, the Textile Commissioner was advised to grant deferred payment 
terms. Except in two cases, where Ministers had been addressed direct, 
decisions were taken by the Under Secretary. 

(f) Miscellaneous : Of the 16 cases studied, four related to income tax 
exemption or interest charges incurred on deferred payments for import of 
machinery. In all of them references were made to the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner and on the advice given by him exemptions were recommended. In 
the Ministry cases were not handled at a level higher than the Under Secre¬ 
tary. In the twelve other cases, under the miscellaneous group, the Textile 
Commissioner was consulted. There was no particular or specific contri¬ 
bution in the Ministry in the final disposal of these cases. 

Level of Decision 

Of the 53 cases studied, 11 were references made by the Textile Com¬ 
missioner and of the balance of 42, the Textile Commissioner was consulted 
in respect of 35. Decisions were taken by the Additional Secretary and 
above in 12, by Joint Secretary in six, by the Deputy Secretary in eight and 
in the remaining by the Under Secretary. 

7.21. As the Textile Commissioner is responsible for development of 
indigenous textile machinery manufacture he should be in a position to deter¬ 
mine the items which can be allowed for import and no purposeful contribu¬ 
tion may be expected from the Secretariat in respect of these typo of cases. 
We noticed that where the Textile Commissioner suggested liberalisation, the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply was consulted and decision taken in accor¬ 
dance with the advice given by that Ministry. Having regard to these, we 
would suggest that most of the questions relating to import of machinery can 
be handled by the Textile Commissioner direct. He may consult the Minis¬ 
try of Industry or Foreign Trade section where necessary and afterwards put 
up the case direct to the Special Secretary or Secretary for obtaining orders. 
Such references should be an the single file system. 

(8) STATUTORY CONTROLS 

7.22. Twenty-three cases relating to stutory controls were examined. 
Except two which originated in the Ministry, others were initiated by the 
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Textile Commissioner, Ministry of Finance, Planning Commission, a State 
Government and associations of industry. Particulars of the cases studied 
were : 


(a) references from the Textile Commissioner ..... 6 

( b) ministry of Commerce. 2 

(c) department of Economic Affairs. ...... 1 

(d) Planning Commission. 1 

(e) state Government. 1 

(f) associations of Industries and individuals ..... 6 

and 

{£) routine. 6 


Of the six cases which emanated from the Textile Commissioner, three 
related to fixation of prices, one to amendment of the Cotton Textiles (Con¬ 
trol) Order, 1948, one to contravention of control order and the last one on, 
the Consumers’ Vigilance Committee. In all these cases, the decisions were 
taken at the Additional Secretary’s level and above and the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner was actively associated in arriving at decisions. In three cases there 
were further discussions or references to the Textile Commissioner before 
taking any decision. Of the two references which originated in the Ministry, 
the Textile Commissioner was consulted in one and his advice accepted. The 
reference from the Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, 
was of a routine nature. The reference from the Planning Commission 
related to a proposal from a State Government on the introduction of standard 
cloth which was disposed Qf without reference to the Textile Commissioner. 
The reference from the State Government was a routine report on the avail¬ 
ability of cloth, price trends etc. The references from associations and indi¬ 
viduals were either for upward revision of prices in respect of specific cate¬ 
gories of cloth or were in the nature of complaints. All the above references 
were referred to the Textile Commissioner and final disposals were in accor¬ 
dance with the advice given by him. In the six routine cases, five originated 
from the Textile Commissioner and the sixth from the Ministry of Finance 
(Department of Economic Affairs). Except one the others were disposed 
of by the Under Secretary. 

7.23. Cases relating to statutory controls which involve questions of 
policy should be handled on the single file system. Individual representa¬ 
tions/complaints when received in the Ministry should be transferred to the 
Textile Commissioner for disposal. 

(9) EXPORTS 

7.24. 42 cases relating to export of cotton textiles, fifteen cases relating 
to artsilk exports and 19 relating to exports of woollen manufactures were 
examined. 

(a) Cotton Textiles : The cases covered questions of policy, promotional 
efforts and procedures relating to exports or administration of incentive 
schemes. A number of miscellaneous cases relating to export of cotton tex¬ 
tiles, yarn and garments was also studied. The break up of the cases is as 


follows : .... 

Policy ............ 5 

Procedure. 4 

Expert Promotional Efforts . .. 11 

Miscellaneous. 22 
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(i) Policy : Cases falling under the category ‘policy’ related to (1) de¬ 
cisions taken at a meeting under the Commerce Minister’s chairmanship to 
consider export of ready-made garments (2) fixation of floor prices for 
Bleeding Madras garments and (3) requests for further export assistance. 
Three cases related to export assistance, two from exporters and one from an 
association. Decisions on four cases were taken m consultation with the 
Textile Commissioner. 

(ii) Procedure : Of the four cases relating to export promotion proce¬ 
dure, two were complaints, one made by the Indian Cotton Mills’ Federa¬ 
tion and the other by an individual. The first complaint was forwarded by 
the Textile Commissioner and the file relating to the second was closed after 
getting a report from the Textile Commissioner. Of the other two cases one 
was marked to the Textile Commissioner for final disposal and the other was 
dealt with in the Ministry in consultation with the Chief Controller of Imports 
and Exports. 

(iii) Export promotion efforts : Cases under this heading related to (i) 
implementation of trade agreements, (ii) steps to be taken to remove restric¬ 
tions placed by foreign Governments on import of Indian textiles (iii) mea¬ 
sures to be taken for boosting exports of specific varieties for earmarked 
markets and (iv) references (two cases) from the Cotton Textiles Export 
Promotion Council seeking approval of the Ministry to send delegations— 
one to Burma and the other to East and West Africa. In six of the eleven- 
cases, the Textile Commissioner was consulted. 

(iv) Miscellaneous : The twenty two cases grouped under ‘miscella¬ 
neous’ were : 

(1) initiated in the Ministry .. 8 

(2) references from the Finance Ministry. 1' 

(3) references from private individuals , and. 12 

(4) from the Textile Commissioner ... . . 1 

These covered a variety of subjects like comments on the annual report of 
the GATT, preparation of material for Minister’s speech for the Import/ 
Export Advisory Council, preparation of data, request fo rthe service of an 
expert to advise on GATT, etc. 

(b) Artsilk exports : Fifteen cases relating to exports of artsilk fabrics 
were examined. Seven involved questions of policy, six of procedure and 
two were of a miscellaneous nature. 

(i) Policy : The policy issues covered were withdrawal of concession 1 
to import man-made fibres against the retention quota of cotton, a represen¬ 
tation from the Silk and Rayon Textiles Export Promotion Council for 
announcing draw-back on Customs and Central Excise duties, a representa¬ 
tion from the State Trading Corporation to allow exports of ties to Belgium, 
question of classification of certain items and a representation from a spinner 
that export of yarn (instead of fabrics) might be allowed in order to be eligi¬ 
ble to import pulp. In four of the seven cases, the Textile Commissioner was 
consulted and final decisions were in accordance with his advice. 

(ii) Procedure : Six cases mainly dealt with the operation of export 
promotion scheme. The Textile Commissioner was consulted in two of 
the six cases. Most of the references sought clarification on existing pro¬ 
cedure. 
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(iii) Miscellaneous : There were two miscellaneous references; one was 
a complaint and the other pertained to the visit of a textile machinery dele¬ 
gation. The complaint was enquired into in consultation with the Silk 
and Rayon Textiles Export Promotion Council. 

(c) Woollen manufacturers : 19 cases relating to export of woollen 
manufactures were taken up for study. Six cases related to export promo¬ 
tion scheme for woollen manufactures viz. (i) a proposal for export of 
worsted yarn (ii) exemption of excise duty on yam and fabrics meant for 
export arising out of a representation made by an individual (.Hi) request 
for registration under the Export Promotion Council for export of shawls 
and scarves (iv) issue of a notification describing the mode of-payment to 
be incorporated for contracts on export of woqjlen fabrics (v) assistance 
against export of Afghanistan and (vi) proposal for export of raw wool to 
USSR on barter against platinum. There of the six cases were references 
made by the textile Commissioner and in two out of three remaining, .the 
Textile Commissioner was consulted. 

Level of Decision 

Of the 76 cases studied, final decisions were taken by the Additional 
Secretary and above in 18, by the Joint Secretary in 8, by the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary in 16 and by the Under Secretary in the others. 

Recommendation 

7.25. There have been two important developments since case studies 
were made : (i) the abolition of all Export Incentive Schemes and (ii) the 
centralisation of export assistance scheme in the Directorate of Export Pro¬ 
motion. In the detailed administration of schemes, the Director of Export 
Promotion is expected to co-ordinate and consult the Textile Commissioner 
where necessary. Such references cannot be avoided and having regard to 
the importance of these schemes and the need for a proper co-ordinated 
export promotion policy, scrutiny at various levels in the ministry or in the 
Export Promotion Directorate cannot be avoided. There will, however, 
be no need for the Director of Export Promotion to route the reference 
through the textile section in the Ministry. These references should be 
addressed to the Textile Commissioner for obtaining direct replies. Where 
the Textile Commissioner considers orders of Secretary or Minister to be 
necessary, he will refer the files to them. 

Memoranda or representations when received in the Ministry, should be 
referred to the Textile Commissioner for his comments and these commets 
should be sent to the single file system to the Ministry. 

(10) HANDLOOMS AND POWERLOOMS 

7.26. (a) Handlooms : Twentynine cases relating to handlooms were 
taken up for detailed study. Eight cases originated from the Textile Com¬ 
missioner, eight from other ministries, two from state governments and 
eleven from handloom associations. Three of the references from the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner related to action to be taken on the recommendations of 
the panel for woollen handlooms. Comments were passed on to the con¬ 
cerned ministries by the Commerce Ministry but no follow up action appear¬ 
ed to have been taken. Two cases pertained to reimbursement to state 
governments of expenditure incurred on handloom schemes. Two other 
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cases related to the Reserve Bank Schemes of Handloom Finance. In the 
last one, the Textile Commissioner sought Ministry's approval to a proposal 
from the handloom industry that fmishing-cum-dyeing equipment may be 
set up in certain centres. In all the above cases, except in the last, there 
was a little action in the ministry except to play the role of a coordinator. 
In the last case, there was a back reference to the Textile Commissioner for 
more details and on the basis of the data furnished by him, the proposal was 
further examined in consultation with the Ministry of Finance and the 
Planning Commission. 

Of the eight references originating from other Ministries, the Textile 
Commissioner was consulted in five cases and further action taken in accor¬ 
dance with his advice. Of the remaining three cases, one related to merely 
furnishing of information and another grant of financial assistance. This 
was dealt with in the ministry in accordance with the existing policy. 

The two references from state governments related to question of deve¬ 
lopment finance and these were decided by the Ministry of Commerce in 
consultation with the Ministry of Finance. Of the references from societies 
and other bodies, one was from the All India Handloom Fabrics Marketing 
Cooperative Society Ltd., Bombay, for a revised pattern of financial assis¬ 
tance. This was disposed of after discussion with the Textile Commissioner 
and in consultation with the Ministry of Finance. Another reference ini¬ 
tiated by the society was for reimbursement of claims on sales and this was 
decided finally in the Ministry. The third was a request from an Apex 
Handloom Weavers’ Society in Uttar Pradesh for grant of loan. The re¬ 
quest addressed to the Prime Minister was passed on to the Commerce 
Ministry. The society was requested to approach the State Government for 
necesary financial assistance. The remaining references were of a routine 
nature. These were disposed of in the ministry itself. In cases where no 
specific actions were called for, the papers were only filed. 

(b) Powerlooms : We studied thirteen cases relating to powerlooms. 
Three cases originated from the Textile Commissioner, three from other 
Ministries, one from the state government of West Bengal, five from asso¬ 
ciations and individuals and one from a member of Parliament. 

Of the tjiree references from the Textile Commissioner, one related to 
the question of refund of fees collected from unauthorised powerlooms, the 
second related to advising state governments to defer action on unauthorised 
powerlooms until final decisions on the Powerloom Enquiry Committee’s 
Report had been taken and the third related to a progress report on the im¬ 
plementation of conversion of handlooms to powerlooms. No decision had 
been taken in respect of the first one; in the second case, the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Textile Commissioner was accepted. Two of the references from 
the Textile Commissioner were dealt with at the Joint Secretary’s level and 
one at the Under Secretary’s level. 

In four cases originating from other ministries one was from the Ministry 
of Finance seeking advice of the Ministry of Commerce on a question of 
policy on shifting powerlooms from one place to another within the same 
central excise zone. This was referred to the Textile Commissioner and 
his opinion was conveyed to the Finance Ministry. The second, from the 
Rehabilitation Ministry regarding sanction of powerlooms to displaced per¬ 
sons was referred to the Textile Commissioner who gave necessary instruc¬ 
tions to his regional officer concerned. The third, which was from the 
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Finance Ministry pertained to a proposal to allot one thousand powerlooms 
to displaced gold-smiths in Bihar. This was examined in the Commerce 
Ministry itself, and the State Government asked to adjust these looms against 
the quota allotted to the State. There was a reference from he Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal on the question of seizure of accounts of powerloom 
societies by the Central Excise Authorities. The Finance Ministry clarified 
the position add informed the Commerce Ministry also in this regard. The 
five references from inidividuals related to delay in the grant of acquisition 
and installation permits from the Office of the Textile Commissioner. The 
Textile Commissioner’s comments were obtained and passed on to the parties 
concerned. A letter from a member of Parliament enclosing a representa¬ 
tion from the President of a powerlom society for relief in excise duty was 
dealt with in consultation with the Textile Commissioner. These references 
except the one from the member of Parliament, were disposed of by the 
Under Secretary. 

7.27. As we have already recorded, the development of both handlooms 
and powerlooms is the responsibility of state governments. There is a pro¬ 
posal to set up an All India Handloom & Powerloom Board in pursuance 
of the recommendations made by the Asoka Mehta Committee. This will 
be an autonomous body set up under an act of Parliament. The relation¬ 
ship between the ministry and that Body will no doubt be defined in the 
Act. Hence we are refraining from making any suggestions in regard to 
cases relating to handlooms and powerlooms now handled in the Ministry. 
We are making some recommendations regarding routing of proposals 
emating from autonomous bodies through the Textile Commissioner while 
dealing with autonomous bodies. These recommendations will apply 
mutatis mutandis to the All India Handloom/Powerloom Board when set up. 

(11) AUTONOMOUS BODIES 

7.28. 27 cases relating to autonomous bodies viz. the Textiles Com¬ 
mittee, the Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council and the Silk and 
Rayon Export Promotion Council were studied. The references originated 
either from the bodies themselves or related to subjects with which these 
bodies "were concerned. Nine of the references pertained to the Textiles 
Committee of which 4 were made by the Committee. Two cases relating 
to the procedure governing the issue of pre-shipment inspection certificates 
were initiated by the Ministry. One of the proposals was referred to the 
Textile Commissioner for his comments. The four references made by the 
Textiles Committee related to the procedures governing inspection (two 
cases) and starting of a refersher course of workers for training in textile 
mills. Two references related to representations forwarded by members of 
staff of the Textiles Committee on their service conditions. 

Three cases on the Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council pertained 
to establishment matters such as approval of programme of the Council, 
foreign exchange sanction for overseas branches and for participation in trade 
fairs. Three were complaints of which one was against the activities of a 
member of the Council. Two of the three cases were dealt with in accor¬ 
dance with the advice of the Textile Commissioner. In the third a report 
was obtained from the Council and no further action was taken thereafter. 
Other subjects were for the approval of the arbitration rules of the Cotton 
Textiles Export Promotion*Council for settlement of disputes and on the 
method of raising subscription. 
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Of the eight cases relating to the Silk and Rayon Textile Export Promo¬ 
tion Council, four dealt with (a) alteration ojf the ‘objects clause’ in the 
Memorandum of Association; and (b) approval of the budget of the Coun¬ 
cil The other six references were of a very general nature. 

Level of Decision 

Of the 27 cases, decisions were taken by the Additional Secretary in 
three, in one by the Joint Secretary, in nine by the Deputy Secretary and in 
the remaining by the Under Secretary. The Textile Commissioner was 
consulted in six cases. 

Recommendation 

7.29. In so far as the Textiles Committee is concerned the relationship 
between the Ministry and the Textile Committee has been defined in the 
Textiles Committee Act. Hence we have no recommendations to make in 
this regard. In so far as export promotion councils are concerned, we 
would recommend that proposals emanating from the councils should be 
routed through the Textile Commissioner, exception being only in regard 
to their establishment and budgetary matters where references may be made 
direct to the Ministry by the Councils. 

(12) ESTABLISHMENT MATTERS 

7.30. Fortyfive cases relating to establishment matters were studied. 
References under this heading can be broadly divided into three cate¬ 
gories : 

(а) cases in which the Ministry of Commerce had to take decision . 21! 

(б) Cases in which clearance from other Ministries, like Hcrm, Finance, 

etc. was necessary. 20' 

(r) casesrelatingtoclarificaticnofordcrsissuedbyethrrMh'"' cries . 4 

(a) Cases in which the Mirdstry of Commerce had to take decision : 
Of the 21 cases under the above category, three related to audit objections 
where the information received from the Textile Commissioner was passed 
on by Textile ‘B’ Section to the Budget and Accounts Section. One related 
to the question of continuance of a post which was considered in consulta¬ 
tion with the Mlfnstry of Finance who turned down the proposal. There 
was no examination in the Ministry. Two statemens, one regarding posts 
created in relaxation of the ban on creation of posts, and the other, a 
statement of appointments made without consulting the U.P.S.C., received 
in the textile section were transferred to the Establishment Section. Three 
cases related to representations from staff regarding service matters. On two,, 
the Under Secretary took decision and the third was dealt with in the 
Establishment Section. Two cases related to the implementation of the 
report of the Staff Inspection Unit on the Branch Secretariat. These were 
considered at the level of Joint Secretary and above. Three cases related 
to accommodation of officers which were dealt with by the Joint Secretary 
and above. One of the cases studied related to allowing an officer to cross 
the efficiency bar where the confidential report (maintained in the Vigi- 
Icnce Section) was called for and put up to the Joint Secretary. The case 
was disposed of after a period of three and a half months. A proposal 
of the Textile Commissioner to nominate one of his officers to the Pro¬ 
ductivity Study Team was considered by Deputy Secretary and approved. 
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Information sought by the Estimates Committee regarding conversion of 
temporary posts into permanent posts received in the Textile B Section 
from the Parliament Branch was transmitted to the Textile Commissioner 
for compliance. Reply received from him was passed on to the Parliament 
Section. Similarly, a complaint received from the Directorate-General of 
Training and Employment was referred to the Textile Commissioner and 
his comments passed on the former. A proposal from the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner that the staff of the technical and financial survey branches should 
be utilised for survey work connected with the grant of financial assistance 
by the Industrial Development Bank was considered at the level of Under 
Secretary who wanted some additional information from the Textile Com¬ 
missioner. The case had not been finalised at the time of study. A pro¬ 
posal from the Textile Commissioner for according priority in the matter 
of obtaining a 100 line PABX Board for his office was taken up by the 
Under Secretary with the DGP&T. 

(b) Cases in which clearance from other Ministries were obtained : 
Of the 20 cases studied, five had to be referred to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, 11 to the Ministry of Finance one to the Ministry Defence, two 
to the Ministery of Health and one to the Ministry of Education. These 
cases were scrutinised at the level of the Under Secretary in the Ministry 
of Commerce and referred to the Ministries concerned. 

(c) Cases relating to clarification of orders issued by other Ministries: 
Three cases on the following subjects were referred to the Ministry of 
Finance seeking clarification on orders issued by them :— 

(i) to confirm the presumption that the Textile Commissioner was 
competent to sanction advance increments for outstanding and 
meritorious works; 

(ii) question whether previous service rendered in a post carrying 
an identical scale of pay could be allowed for purpose of fixa¬ 
tion of pay even though there were differences in duties and 
responsibilities of the two posts; and 

(iii) grant of H.R.A. in cases where both husband, and wife .were- 
Government employees. 


One case seeking clarification of roders relating to appointment of persons 
not in the direct line of promotion was referred to the Ministry of Home- 
Affairs. On the above, the Commerce Ministry obtained instructions of the 
other Ministries and passed them on to the Textile Commissioner. 


Recommendation 

7.31. In respect of Establishment matters, those relating to creation of 
posts, relaxation of educational qualifications etc. arid the .type of refe¬ 
rences referred to in the case study are dealt with in the Textile ‘B’ Section. 
Matters relating to personnel are dealt with in the Establishment Branch,, 
of the Ministry'. The latter type of cases are taken up by the Textile Com¬ 
missioner direct with the establishment branch. Matters relating to budget 
and accounts are channelised through the Textile ‘B’ Section. As the 
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Textile ‘B’ Section does not have much contribution to make in cases 
relating to establishment matters, it is best that these are taken up by 
the Textile Commissioner direct with the concerned agencies viz-, the 
Budget Division of the Commerce Ministry, Ministry of Finance, Home 
Affairs, Health etc. The necessity for the Textile Commissioner to route 
this type of correspondence through the Textile ‘B’ Section should be 
avoided. Matters involving personnel may, as hitherto, be dealt with by 
the Textile Commissioner with the Establishment Section of the Ministry. 

(13) MISCELLANEOUS FILES 

7.32. 40 files on miscellapeous subjects which could not be grouped 
under the heads mentioned earlier were also examined. These files dealt 
with subjects like finance and tariff, employment of foreign technicians, 
problems arising in the supply of raw material, investment of capital by 
non-resident partners, development council for wool, administration and 
establishment matters. Out of these, in 23, reference was made to the 
Textile Commissioner and decisions taken by the Ministry were in the 
light of his comments. 

Recommendation 

7.33. In ten cases, decisions were taken at the level of Joint Secretary 
and above, in five by the Deputy Secretary and in the other cases by the 
Under Secretary. Such references when received in the Ministry may be 
transferred to the Textile Commissioner and appropriately dealt with by 
him. He may, where necessary, obtain the approval Of the Ministry. 

Conclusion : 

Recommendation 

7.34. Of the 483 cases studied, 112 emanated from the Textile Com¬ 
missioner and the remaining were initiated in the Textile Sections or were 
those built on references received from other sections in the Commerce 
Ministry, State Governments, other Ministries, individuals or associations. 
In the total cases studied decisions were taken in 86 by the Commerce 
Minister, in 61 by the Secretary, in 28 by the Joint Secretary, in 63 by the 
Deputy Secretary, and in 245 by the Under Secretary. In 371 cases which 
emanated from sources cither than Textile Commissioner, the Textile Com¬ 
missioner was consulted in 221. 

Recommendation 

7.35. The horizontal growth of sections dealing with textiles in. the 
Ministry with the attendent increases in staff and the Ministry’s participa¬ 
tion in the day to day execution of policies have resulted in an erosion of 
the functions and responsibilities of the Textile Commissioner. The resul¬ 
tant position is that the Textile Commissioner’s effective authority has 
been reduced to issuing routine permits and recommending applications 
for various licences. 

Recommendation 

7.36. On the basis of the examination conducted by us we feel that 
a substantial part of the work now being transacted in the seven sections 
of the Textile Wing of the Ministry of Commerce could be handled by the 
Textile Commissioner direct, on his own. It is our view that what work 
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remains behind in the Secretariat may not require such a large establish¬ 
ment. We would, therefore, suggest that immediately after action is 
taken to decentralise the work on the lines suggested, a quick assessment 
should be undertaken by the O&M Unit of the Ministry of Commerce on 
the minimum staff that would be necessary for handling the residual work. 
Perhaps it might be possible to get the residual work handled in two or 
three sections. 

Recommendation 

7.37. After examining the procedures followed in the disposal of diffe¬ 
rent types of references, we have suggested the adoption of the single file 
system for handling a number of types of references. As already stated 
in respect of these, files in original will be sent by the Textile Commissioner 
and noting on these should commence at the level of Joint Secretary and 
above. Orders passed by the appropriate authority should be sent back 
in original along with the file to the Textile Commissioner. A copy of- 
the noting may be retained in the Ministry. 

Recommendation 

7.38. There is need to have a cell of the Textile Commissioner’s Office 
in the Ministry of Commerce to keep a continuous watch on the movement 
of files.between Delhi and Bombay. One Assistant Director, one Assis¬ 
tant and one typist should be adequate for this purpose. 

Recommendation 

7.39. The following types of references may, as hitherto be dealt 
through correspondence : 

(i) applications for industrial licensing; 

(ii) personnel matters (namely, appointments to posts, promotion, 
discipline, etc.). 

(iii) financial matters; 

(iv) cases involving foreign collaboration; 

(v) export promotion schemes; and 

(vi) Parliament question. 

The above list may not be exhaustive, but having regard to the norms sug¬ 
gested by us, it should be possible to decide whether such subjects should 1 
be dealt on the single file system or through correspondence. 

Recommendation 

7.40. The above arrangement pre-supposes an improvement of commu¬ 
nication system between the Ministry and the Textile Commissioner. This 
is necessary as the Ministry will have to lean heavily on the Textile Com¬ 
missioner’s Office, which in the changed set up, will be in possession of 
most of the reference papers. Fortunately communications between the 
Ministry and the Textile Commissioner even now, are satisfactory. The 
two are connected by telex. There are daily four air services between 
Bombay and Delhi. Immediate files could be air-freighted with the least 
delay. Also, air travel rules should be liberalised to facilitate more con¬ 
sultations with the Textile Commissioner’s officers. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 

1. Considering that the Textile Commissioner is the technical agency 
•responsible for the development of the woollen industry, he should in¬ 
variably be consulted on each application for industrial licence for creation 
of capacity. It is also necessary that a representative of the Tetxile Com¬ 
missioner attends meetings of the Licensing Co mm ittee (1.14). 

2. If there is licensing of additional capacity in the woollen industry, 
(no expansion of the woollen industry being envisaged during the Fourth 
Plan) the procedures recommended by the Mathur Study Team on the 
D.G.T.D. and to the extent they have been accepted by Government, may 
he followed. The C.L.P. Section of the Ministry of Industry should send 
direct to the Textile Commissioner a copy of the application for licence 
and the Textile' Commissioner’s comments should be incorporated in the 
brief prepared for the Licensing Committee (1.15). 

3. As licensing of a project necessarily pre-supposes its feasibility, 
there is no particular merit in giving a licence for creation of capacity on 
condition that no importation of machinery would be allowed when it is 
known that the machinery required is not manufactured in the country 
(1.16). 

4. The issue of installation permits in cases covered by licences issued 
under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act is wholly unneces¬ 
sary and should be dispensed with (1.17). 

5. So long as there is no restriction on the allocation of additional 
•capacity, permission for installation of machinery under the Woollen Tex¬ 
tiles Control Order should be a formality and solely for the purpose of 
statistical assessment (1.20). 

6. The present policy of allowing additional capacity in the Woollen 
Industry in the non-scheduled sector, provided there is no dependence on 
import of either raw material or machinery, needs continual review as 
there is likely to bei a tendency to clamour for imported raw material after 
the capacity has been created. There is also the possibility of diversion of 
scarce imported raw materials to such units (1.20). 

7. The present procedure of allocation of imported raw material 
reveals the following defects : 

(i) a distinction is made between ‘old’ spindles and ‘new’ spindles 
—allocation to ‘old’ spindles is given on the basis of past con¬ 
sumption and to ‘new’ spindles on the basis of capacity; 

(ii) allocation is made to old woollen spindles on the basis of past 
consumption although woollen spindles can work on Indian 
Wool; 

(iii) There is no rationale in fixing maximum and min imum alloca¬ 
tion per spindle; 
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(iv) Shoddy pullers who do not spin yam but only do preparatory 
processing of the raw. material are also given a share of the 
imported raw material on A.U. basis (1.27). 

8 . The fixation of a pattern of production on individual units reveals 
the following defects : 

(i) despite certain guidelines said to have been followed, the 
pattern of production fixed for individual mills has been 
ad-hoc and has given rise to a number of complaints,. 

(ii) although the system envisaged compulsory production of 
a minimum of all categories of yam uniformly, exemptions 
were given subsequently to some of the mills; 

(iii) in the absence of enforcement of obligations for delivery of 
yarn fixed for individual mills, the pattern of production, with 
reference to which the obligations for delivery of yarn are 
fixed, has lost its purpose; 

(iv) the system is not enforced (1.32 & 1.33). 

9. The linking up of the obligations for delivery of yarn with the 
pattern of production reveals the following defects : 

(a) as the consumption of raw material depends on the type of 
yam manufactured, spindle capacity of the mills is consider¬ 
ably influenced by the pattern of production; 

(b) a change in the traditional pattern of production of a mill, 
apart from affecting spindle activity, affects its profitability; 
lity; 

(c) mills whose pattern of production have been radically changed, 
have defaulted in yam delivery (1.32). 

10. The scheme of distribution of yarn to the decentralised sector re¬ 
veals the following defects : 

(a) the basis for determining the quantity of yarn to be delivered 
by each mill has been more or less ad-hoc, there being no uni¬ 
form pattern of production for the industry; 

(b) yarn made out of imported raw material allocated to woollen 
spindles is not included in the distribution scheme; 

(c) different basic years have been adopted for allowing mills to 
retain various types of yam for their own use—1959/60 for 
weaving; 1956-59 for hosiery and 1960/61 for grey hand- 
knitting yarn; 

(d) the pattern of production fixed for some mills was modified 
subsqeuently and weightage was also given to some of the mills 
to retain additional quantity of yarn with reference to capacity 
allowed after the basic year; 

(e) many mills have defaulted in delivering yam and no action 
has been taken against the defaulting mills; 

(f) many powerloom units did not get even their subsistence 
quota; 
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(g) the Team appointed by Government brought to focus the fact 
that 115 out of the 225 hosiery units verified were not genuine; 
and 

(h) the reports of the State Directors of Industries have indicated 
that many processors of knitting yam are not processing yam 
themselves (1.40). 

,11. The scheme of distribution of yarn to the decentralised sectors for 
which the pattern of production and yam obligations were fixed on the 
mills has failed. As the benefits of securing yarn at controlled rates by 
the decentralised sectors have not been passed on to the ultimate 
user i.e. the consumer, the scheme ought to be discontinued on this count 
alone (1.52). 

12. The Study Team would like to recommend a revised scheme which 
will automatically set a pattern both for production and distribution of 
yam to the decentralised sectors. The scheme recommended is as 
follows :— 

As soon as a ceiling is placed at the disposal of the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner by the Ministry, the former may estimate the requirements of the 
shoddy and other sectors of the industry and set apart a portion for them. 
The balance will be the quantity for meeting the import needs of the 
worsted woollen sector. Ten per cent of the quantity may be allotted to 
the industry as a whole based on the installed capacity. Allocations need 
be made only to worsted spindles and not to woollen spindles regardless 
of the fact whether such spindles did or did not have past consumption of 
imported raw material. Rag pullers need not be given any separate allo¬ 
cation of raw materials as spinners may be expected to utilise the services 
of these for the preparation of tops. The balance should be distributed 
in such a way as to ensure reasonable supply of yam to meet the require¬ 
ments of the different sectors viz. weaving, hosiery and handknitting. The 
present pattern of distribution ensures supply of yam to the various 
sectors in the following proportion : 

Weaving .55 per cent 

Hosiery .27 „ 

Handknitting.18 „ 

As against the above, the proportion in which yarn should be distributed 
to the three sectors may be 60 per cent for weaving, 25 per cent for hosiery 
and 15 for handknitting. A slight reduction in the supply of yam to the 
hosiery and handknitting sectors has been suggested having regard to the 
reduction in the total number of units which will become eligible for such 
allocation and to the increased availability of comb worthy Indian wool. 

The quantity of raw material that is earmarked for production of weav¬ 
ing yam may be distributed to handlooms and powerlooms (both in the 
organised sector and in the decentralised sector) in the following manner : 

Handlooms 

The present level of allocation to handlooms may be maintained it 
future. The quantity earmarked for each Director of Industries may be 
intimated to him. On receipt of allocation letters, the Director of Indus¬ 
tries may nominate one or more spinners for getting the raw material spun 
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into yarn. Licences may be issued in favour of the mills so nominated. 
The mills may deliver the yam either to the Directors of Industries or to 
the designated handioom units. 

Powerlooms 

The balance of raw material that becomes available to the weaving sec¬ 
tor should be distributed to powerlooms in the organised sector and to 
those in the decentralised sector directly on a pro-rata basis, with no special 
wcightage being given to looms in the organised sector. The units in the 
decentralised'sector may be required to nominate a spinner of their choice 
to whom an AU licence may be issued on the explicit condition that the 
yarn produced out of the raw material will belong to the nominating units 
and, as such, should be delivered to them Immediately after production. 

Hosiery 

The quantity of raw material to be made available to the hosiery sector 
having been decided, the eligibility of individual units should be 
worked out on the basis of installed capacity. Allocation should be res¬ 
tricted to units which had a consumption during a basic period—the basic 
period being common to all the units. As suggested by the Venkateswaran 
Committee, regardless of the basic consumption, a minimum allocation fer 
each unit may be fixed having regard to the overall availability. Similarly, 
there may also be a ceiling fixed on the maximum allocation that a unit 
may receive regardless of its consumption in the basic period. The other 
norms suggested by the Venkateswaran Committee may also be kept in 
view. 

Processors of grey handknilting yarn 

Units which do not undertake processing of yam themselves ought, not 
to be eligible for allocation of imported raw material. As in respect of 
the hosiery sector, the earmarked raw material for production of knitting 
yam may be allocated to individual units on the following basis : 

(a) installed capacity. 

(b) basic consumption. 

Maximum and minimum quotas may also be fixed. Processors of knitting 
yam may also nominate spinners. 

The Textile Commissioner may bulk the several nominations (i.e. fropi 
Directors of Industries for handlooms, powerlooms, hosiery and proces¬ 
sors of knitting yarn) received in favour of each of the spinners and issue 
A.U. licence for the total quantity. 

The Textile Commissioner may also prescribe the maximum per spindle 
allocation which a spinner may receive with a view to ensuring that all 
spinners get a reasonable share of the business of converting the raw 
material into yarn. 

In respect of allocation to hosiery and processors of knitting yarn, 
should the respective State Admini&rations be willing to undertake the 
business of allocating the raw materials to individual units and nominate 
spinners, there should be no objection to entrusting the work to them 
accordingly (1.41 and 1.42). 

LIComm./68—9 
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13. Controls on prices of weaving, hosiery and handknitting yarn as 
well as,. hosiery goods Call produced out of imported raw material) fixed 
under the Woollen Textiles (Production and Distribution Control) Order 
have not been enforced nor has the price control benefited the ultimate 
consumer. The scheme should, therefore, be given up (1.52). 

14. At the same time, the consumer should not be exposed to the mercy 
of the producers. Government should reserve the right to procure ' a 
sizeable percentage of the production of the fabrics and hosiery goods 
manufactured both in the organised mill sector and decentralised sector 
for distribution at fair prices. Also, Government should not hesitate to 
procure the entife knitting yam produced by mills and hand processors 
for distribution through cooperatives. Existence and availability of 
woollen fabrics, knitted goods and yam at reasonable prices in the coope¬ 
rative stores will act as a damper on the tendency of the private trade sec¬ 
tor to push up prices to abnormal levels (1.52). 

15. The Textile Commissioner’s assistance may be taken by the appro¬ 
priate agencies for the procurement of fabrics, yarn, etc. meant for dis¬ 
tribution through the chain of cooperative stores (1.52). 

ARTSILK INDUSTRY 

16. Although the entire textile industry (jute, cotton, wool, silk and 
non-synthetic man-made fibre) has been placed under the Ministry of 
Commerce, the Ministry has no role, to play in the development of the 
synthetic fibre industry. Similarly; the Textile Commissioner, who is the 
executive agency responsible for the development of the textile industry 
excluding jute textiles, has no role to play in the development of the man¬ 
made fibre industry (2.5). 

17. Having regard to the advice given by the D.G.T.D. that integrated 

planning and development are needed for the proper growth of the man¬ 
made fibre industry, the Study Team does not suggest that the work relat¬ 

ing to the man-made fibre industry should be transferred to the Textile 
Commissioner. The Study Team, however, recommends that there should 
be greater association of the Textile Commissioner in the licensing and 
development of the man-made fibre industry. Consultations between the 

Textile Commissioner and the DGTD on all aspects of the development 

of the man-made fibre industry should be an accepted practice (2.10). 

18. There is, however, need for overall coordination in the manufacture 
of various fibres, if supply of adequate cloth to a growing population has to 
be ensured. The Study Team, therefore, recommends that the work relating 
to licensing and development of the non-cellulosic synthetic fibre industry 
should be restored to the Ministry of Commerce. 

19. The Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals can continue to plav a 
very useful role in the licensing and development of the man-made fibre 
industry. It should actively be associated in the consideration of applica¬ 
tions for licensing of the man-made fibre manufacturing units and also in 
providing adequate raw materials to the industry (2.10). 

20. The definition of “Artsilk” under the Artsilk (Production & Dis¬ 
tribution) Control Order should be enlarged to include various man-made 
fibres and the title of the order mav suitably be amended to (he Man¬ 
made Fibre & Yam (Production & Distribution) Control Order. (2.11). 
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21. As the recommendation to do away with the system of fixation of 
printing quotas for mills has been accepted by Government, the control 
on printing machines under die Textiles (Production by Handknitting, Em¬ 
broidery, Lace-making and Printing Machines) Control Order should be 
dope away with. As, however, the Textile Commissioner should have ia- 
tormgtion about independent processors undertaking printing, a system of 
registration may be introduced for statistical assessment (2.20). 

22. Suitable provisions for registration of machines employed on print- 
ting on cotton and non-cotton fabrics may be made in the Cotton Tex¬ 
tiles Control Order and the proposed Man-made Fibre & Yam (Produc¬ 
tion & Distribution) Control Order respectively (2.21). 

23. Consumption of synthetic yam on high speed warp-knitting 
machines being very high, there is need to regulate installation of warp¬ 
knitting, raschel and lace-making machines until indigenous production of 
synthetic yam is adequate to meet the demand (2.27). 

24. It is desirable that a time limit is prescribed for registration of 
existing machines under the Textiles (Production by Handknitting, Em¬ 
broidery, Lace-making and Printing Machines) Control Order (2.28). 

25. A reviewing committee may be set up to verify the authenticity 
of ttye documents furnished along with applications to install warp-kqiUipg, 
raschel and lace-making machines. The functions of this cppnuftee may 
be analogous to the Reviewing Committee of the Licensing Committee 
(2.29). 

CONTROLS ON POWERLOOMS 

26. Although Government did not consider it necessity to take any 
decisions -on the recommendations made by the Study Team relating to 
powerlooms in Part I erf its report on the ground that decisions on mailers 
covered by these recommendations have been taken after considering the 
report of the Powerloom Enquiry Committee, the Study Team reiterates 
that any measure of regulation that may be necessary to ensure the orderly 
growth of powerlooms and the manner of its implementation should be left 
to the discretion of State Governments. The Textile Commissieaer’s 
functions should be limited to setting guidelines and general principles 
for the integrated development of the industry within the over-all targets 
fixed in the plans. Government’s, proposals to delegate further powers to 
State Governments in regard to issue of permits for transfer of powerlooms 
by way of sale, lease, dissolution of partnership, etc. as well as for shift¬ 
ing of powerlooms within the States are in the right direction. The remain¬ 
ing regulations on the control and installation of powerlooms, now exercised 
by the Textile Commissioner should also be delegated to the State Govern¬ 
ments (3.12). 

27. The Study Team believes that any measure of liberalisation ex¬ 
tended to the organised units to diversify their production would automati¬ 
cally be extended to units in the decentralised sector. 

28. In the event powerlooms in. the decptralised sector are allowed to 
use any type of yarn, the present classification of powerlooms as cotton/ 
non-cotton (mostly being filament type of yam) would require modification 
(3.13). 
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IMPORT OF SPARES 

29. Until the current licensing period, allocation of foreign exchange 
for import of spares required by the textile industries used to be deter¬ 
mined with reference to the allocation made in the basic period (4.4). 

30. A scrutiny of the applications recommended for import of spares 
revealed the following : 

(a) individual lists of spares were not scrutinised and item-wise 
essentiality was not certified by the Textile Commissioner; 

(b) items which could be imported were not specified and recom¬ 
mendation was only for a fixed quantum of foreign exchange 
to be utilised for import of permissible items, as the quantum 
of ceiling given to each unit was only, a small percentage of 
the quantum applied for; 

(c) within the amount of foreign exchange released, mills were 
given discretion to import permissible items of spares (4.6) 

31. Routing of applications through the sponsoring authorities would 
have justification only if item-wise scrutiny is exercised. As the main cri¬ 
terion for granting of fresh licences is the utilisation of the previous set of 
licences, no purpose is served by routing the applications through the 
sponsoring authoriies. The Study Team recommends that applications 
from scheduled units be made direct to the licensing authority as in the 
case of SSI units. 

32. The present system of the headquarters office of the Textile Com 
missioner scrutinising applications for spares and the Regional Offices 
scrutinising those for ancilliary equipment and components has serious 
disadventages and attendant risks. This system should be done away 
with (4.7). 

33. The advantages of accepting the above suggested recommendations 
would be— 

(a) units will submit only one application for a basic allocation; 

(b) delay due to processing of applications in the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office will altogether be eliminated (case studies re¬ 
vealed the Textile Commissioner took On an average 140 days 
to issue an essentiality certificate); 

(c) individual units will be assured of getting a basic allocation 
during each licensing year which would enable them to plan 
their programme of imports well in advance and also make 
other arrangements for meeting their supplementary require¬ 
ments; and 

(d) the sponsoring authority, viz. the Textile Commissioner would 
have adequate time to deal with applications for supplemen¬ 
tary licences. (4.S). 
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34. The above procedure may be extended to the following other sec¬ 
tors of the textile industry : 


(i) Woollen Industry. 

(ii) Artsilk Weaving Industry. 

(iii) Units engaged in the processing of wool & artsilk fabrics. 

(iv) Wam/Raschel/Lace knitting industry. 

(v) Independent Processors. 

(vi) Engraving units. 

(vii) Embroidery units. 

(viii) Readymade garment units, 


35. The procedure recommended above mav also be adopted for im¬ 
port of dyes and chemicals for the industry, if and when there is any A.U. 
provision for import of dyes and chemicals (4.11). 


IMPORT OF CAPITAL GOODS 

36. In order to avoid the blockings of credits by licensees, the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner may issue, initially, only a ‘Letter of Intent’ to the 
applicant (where the essentiality of the item is established). The appli¬ 
cant should be asked to produce a letter from its banker assuring that pay¬ 
ment formalities would be completed within the period of time stipulated 
in the ‘letter of intent’. Only after an assurance is received in this regard 
should an essentiality certificate be issued. After this has been done, there 
should be a vigorous ‘chasing’ of the applicants for ensuring effective utili¬ 
sation of credits (1.17). 

37. In respect of imports from Rupee payment countries, where pro¬ 
visions are made under trade agreements, applications may be called for 
in advance once in a year and the mills asked to indicate in their appli¬ 
cations their order of preferences for the sources of supply (4.20). 

38. The present delays in the scrutiny and disposal of applications foi 
import of capital goods should be reduced to the minimum. Initial scrutiny 
and registration of applications should be made as and when they are 
received and acknowledgement-CMm-de/iciency letters should be issued 
within a period of seven days of the receipt- of the applications. After the 
applications are properly classified and registered, it should be possible 
to decide on priorities soon after the last dale fixed for the receipt of appli¬ 
cation. The ‘Letter of intent’ should issue within 15 days of the terminal 
date for receipt of applications notified in the Press Note (4.23). 

39. Much of the present delays in the scrutiny of applications can be 
attributed to the lack of a proper system of classification and registration. 
A pro forma has been suggested to facilitate easy scrutiny and determina¬ 
tion of inter-se priorities (4.23). 


COTTON TEXTILES (EXPORT CONTROL) ORDER 

40. The. notifications issued under the Cotton Textile (Export Control) 
Order prescribing markings and those prescribing packing standards for 
cloth and yam meant for export are superfluous as these are more or 
less covered by parallel provisions in. the Textile Committee’s Rules, Indian 
Trade & Merchandise Marks Act and the Central Excise Regulations (5.4). 
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41. - The followiftg provisions in the Export Gontrol Order may be 
deleted : 

(i) power to fix prices and regulate sale to exports (Clause 3); 

(ii) diversion of export bales to the domestic market (Clause 3A); 

(iii) sale of price-stamped categories of cloth and yam (Clause 4); 
and 

(iv) power to prescribe stampings and packing standards for cloth 
and yam meant for export (Clause 5) (5.4). 

42. A suitable provision enabling the Textile Commissioner to fix prices 
of cloth and yarp meant for export may be incorporated in the modified 
clause (5.4). 

43. With the deletion of the markings on cloth and yarn meant for ex¬ 
port, diversion of any portion of such cloth and yam to the domestic mar¬ 
ket will lie within the discretion of the producers. The diversion of such 
cloth and yam will be, however, subject to the prohibitions and bans that 
apply to cloth marketted in India (5.3). 

ORGANISATION OF THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 
Headquarters 

44. A revised pattern of organisation for the Textile Commissioner’s 
Office has been recommended. This revised pattern provides for four 
principal advisers to the Textile Commissioner, viz., Joint Textile Com¬ 
missioner (Economics), Industrial Adviser. Cotton Adviser arid Joint 
Textile Commissioner (Personnel). In addition, there will be the Hono¬ 
rary Adviser (Handlooms). Placed above these principal advisers is the 
Additional Textile Commissioner (6.58). 

45. The post of Additional Textile Commissioner created when statu¬ 
tory controls on production and prices were introduced in 1964 may be 
perpetuated as, in a large organisation like the Textile Commissioner’s, 
there should be a second in command who, when the occasion arises, 
can replace the head of the organisation (6.58). 

46. There ought to be a well designed personnel policy oriented to 
the needs of the organisation, as progressive aspects of personnel manage¬ 
ment would appear to have been relegated to the background. There 
should be a Chief Personnel Officer of the rank of Joint Textile Com¬ 
missioner (6.58). 

47. It is important that the various economic activities in the organi¬ 
sation should, be coordinated under a single officer to be designated as 
Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics). He should be a person of 
high calibre who has specialised in the economics of textile industry and 
management finance and should be in a position to provide effective leader¬ 
ship and guidance in the discharge of his duties and able to coordinate 
the economic activities of the organisation (6.58). 

48. The functions of the Textile Commissioner have grown in com¬ 
plexity during the course of. the last twenty years. It is not always possible, 
nor is it reasonable to expect that the head of the organisation will be able 
to carry in his own mind all the strands of thinking arid expertise that must 



be there for efficient policy making. It is necessary to have a ‘thinking 
group' in the organisation which will continuously study problems, foresee 
difficulties and advise the Textile Commissioner lor taking such action 
as may be necessary in advance. A Policy Committee is recommended 
for this purpose. The Committee may be presided over normally by the 
Textile Commissioner and in his absence by the Additional Textiie Com¬ 
missioner. The arrangement in this regard should be settled mutually bet¬ 
ween the Textile Commissioner and the Additional Textile Commissioner. 
The Policy Committee should have the Industrial Adviser, Adviser (Cot¬ 
ton), Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics) and Joint Textile Commis¬ 
sioner (Personnel)'as its permanent members (6.58) 49. 

49. Standing Secretariat assistance should be provided to the Committee 
for which a policy Section is recommended. The Section should, be placed 
under the Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics) who should function as 
Convenor of the Policy Committee. Rules of Business should be framed 
for the functioning of the Committee and Standing items for consideration of 
the Committee should be drawn up (6.58). 

50. Research should be conducted on a continuing basis in the Econo¬ 
mics Division on the problems of the textile industry. The division should 
make purposeful contribution to textile economics so that the Textile Com¬ 
missioner can provide a lead to the industry, trade and the public in regard 
to textile matters (6.58f. 

51. There should be a personnel management section under the Joint 
Textile Commissioner (Personnel), which should concern itsfelf with the 
following aspects : 

(a) management of cadres within the organisations; 

(b) progressive aspects of personnel administration, talent hunting, 
personnel planning and • management training; 

(c) welfare activities including staff councils individual staff 
grievances; and 

(d) liaison with the Chief Personnel Officer in the Ministry (6.58), 

52. Even after the abolition of the Branch Secretariat it is necessary that 
sanctions in the name of the President are issued by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner who should continue to function as ExOfficio Joint Secretary. 

53. There should be an O & M Section for making continual reviews of 
procedures of work followed in the organisation. The section should Be 
manned by personnel who are trained for this type of work (6.58). 

54. The Industrial Adviser should be enabled to concern himself more 
with problems of development.and growth of the industry and less, with 
administrative functions (6.58). 

55. Director (Chemical Processing) should play a more positive role 
in assisting the textile industry as a whole for adoption of modem proces¬ 
sing techniques (6.58). 

56. In view of the increasing importance of the study of management 
and financial assessments to bg undertaken by the Financial Survey 
Division, the post of Inspecting Officer may be upgraded to Direfctor (6.58). 
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Regional Offices 

57. The following items of work may herafter cease to be done in the 
regional offices. 

(a) fixing quota for delivery of yam by mills; 

(b) grant of installation permits for spindles and looms and fixing 
the reed space of looms; 

(c) permission for sale of ring frames; 

(d) permission for sale of disposal of powerlooms including side- 
frames; 

(e) issue of certificate regarding non-wearability of cloth; 

(f) processing of applications for import of ancilliary equipments 
and accessories; 

(g) issue of Tex-marks; and 

(h) permission for diversion of cloth meant for export to the 
domestic market (6.58). 

58. There will be reduction in the volume of work in the Regional 
Offices in respect of the following :— 

(a) control on the quantum of sizing materials used in textile fabrics; 
and 

(b) permission for processing of outside cloth by mills (6.58). 

59. Considering the limited powers and functions which will devolve 
on the regional offices, the offices at Bombay and Ahmedabad only need be 
in charge of Directors. Others may be headed by Deputy Directors 
(6.58). 

60. The Regional Office at Madras may be abolished (6.58). 

61. It is important that technical officers should have adequate experi¬ 
ence of work in mills. It should be possible for Government to second 
officers to cooperative mill s and mill s under “Authorised Controller”. The 
above proposal would involve the constitution of a regular technical cadre 
with different grades with provision for training and deputation. Pending 
formation of the cadre, a beginning may be made by seconding technical 
officers on short-term deputation to the above categories of mills (6.5.8). 

62. One third of the posts of Directors should be in the selection grade 
of Rs. 1600 to Rs. 1800 (6.58). 

63. As it is necessary to bring in the best talent and experience in 
related subjects jto the Secretariat, the sources from which posts are filled 
in the Secretariat should be enlarged. The Officers in the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office'should also be included in the field of selection to Secretariat 
posts. 

64. Non-technical Gazetted posts in the Office of the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner may be included in the Indian Trade Service (6.58). 

65. Early steps may be taken for inclusion of posts in the costing divi¬ 
sion in the Central Costing Pool (6.58). 
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66. Economic Investigators in the Textile Commissioner’s Office should 
be included in the field of promotion to the Indian Economic and Indian 
Statistical Services (6.58). 

67. The categories of. Technical Assistant and Deputy Superintendent 
may be abolished (6.58). 

68. A suitable programme of training for personnel in the Cotton Divi¬ 
sion may be drawn up in consultation with the East India Cotton Associa¬ 
tion and the Cotton Development Committee (6.58). 

69. Members of staff should be enable to work in different branches of 
the office. Periodic rotation of staff both gazetted and non-gazetted within 
the office may be effected for this purpose. 

70. Fixation of pay of ‘B - ' Grade Clerks should be examined de novo 

(6.58) 

71. The scale of pay of Superintendents in the office should be revised 
from Rs. 350-475 to Rs. 350-575 (6.58). 

72. The scale of pay of Reporters should be revised from Rs. 270-485 
to Rs. 350-575 (6.58). 

73. With a view to attracting competent Stenographers, the Textile 
Co mmi ssioner should be enabled to offer advance increments to them' 

(6.58) . 

74. Considering that the market value of Stenographers in Bombay is 
high, the scale of pay of posts attached to officers of the rank of Deputy 
Textile Commissioner/Director may be revised to Rs. 210-530 to be on 
par with Grade II of the C.S.S.S. By the same token, the scale of pay of 
personnel assistants to the Textile Commissioner and Additional Textile 
Commissioner deserves to be revised to Rs. 350-650 to correspond to 
Grade I of the C.S.S.S. Appointment in selection grades may be by pro¬ 
motion of Senior Stenographers. 

75. There is need for a training programme for non-technical non- 
gazetted staff. As a first step, confirmation in the post of Upper Division 
Clerk should be subject to a candidate qualifying in a departmental test 

(6.58). 

76. There should be a system of rewarding outstanding work with- 
advance increments (6.58). 

77. An assessment of the requirements of staff taking into account the 
recommendations aimed at simplification of procedures suggested in the 
report, revealed the following posts as surplus to the requirements of the 
organisation. 

Deputy Textile Commissioner 
Inspecting Officer 
Deputy Director . 

Assistant Director 
Technical Assistant 

Deputy Superintendent ......... t0' 


1 

1 

4 

5 
13 
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Economic Assistant 
Upper Division Clerk 
Lower Division Clerk 

There is need for addition of the following posts :. 

Joint Textile Commissioner ......... 1 

Superintendent .......... 2 

Technical Investigator 5 

Assistant ........... 23 

Computor ............ 3 

The above recommendation should be taken as an integrated one. 

78. In order that the organisation is not deprived of the services of 
competent personnel, a Committee may be appointed to weed out the sur¬ 
plus staff. This Committee may take into account the performance of Indi¬ 
viduals and their relative merits in deciding oh the persons to be identified 
as surplus. 

WORK RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 

AND THE MINISTRY 

79. Considered both from the point of view of development of the in¬ 
dustry and of speedy implementation of business, it is necessary that the 
Textile Commissioner should be enabled to discharge the powers delegated 
to him freely on behalf of Government. The Ministry being primarily a 
policy making agency should not be burdened With routine references Which 
rightly should be dealt with by the Textile Commissioner (7.4). 

80. The horizontal growth of sections dealing with textiles in the Ministry 
with the attendant increase in staff and the Ministry’s participation in the 
day-to-day execution of policies have resulted in an erosion of the.functions 
and responsibilities of the Textile Commissioner. The resultant position is 
that the Textile Commissioner’s effective authority has been reduced to 
issuing routine permits and recommending applications for various licences 
(7.35). 

81. An examination of the work relationship between the Ministry and 
the Textile Commissioner made with the aid of case studies, revealed the 
following picture : 

“Of the 483 cases studied, 112 emanated from the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner and the remaining were initiated in the Textile Sections or were 
those built on references received from other sections in the Commerce 
Ministry/State Governments, other Ministries, individuals or associa¬ 
tions. Of the total cases studied, decisions were taken in 86 by the 
Commerce Minister, 61 by the Ministry, 28 by the Joint Secretary, 63 
by the Deputy Secretary and 245 by Under Secretaries. In 371 cases 
which emanated from sources other than the Textile Commissioner, the 
Textile Commissioner was consulted in 221 (7.34). 

82. ‘A substantial part of the work now being handled In the seven sec¬ 
tions of the Textile Wing of the Ministry of Commerce could be handled by 
the Textile Commisioner direct on his own (7.36). 
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83. The relationship between the Ministry of Commerce and the Textile 
Commissioner has to be rationalised in order that the pace of disposal of 
cases is speeded up. Adoption of the single file system for handling a num¬ 
ber of types of references would result in elimination of avoidable delays. 
An illustrative (but not exhaustive) list of cases where the single file system 
could be adopted with advantage is given below : 

(a) price policy of cotton; 

(b) import policy and allocation of foreign cotton; 

(c) constitution of committees, draft statements for the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee Meeting; 

(d) Industrial Licensing Policy for textiles; 

(e) import policy for textile machinery; and 

(f) policy cases dealing with Statutory controls (7.37). 

84. The following types of references may, as hitherto, be dealt With 
through correspondence : 

(a) applications for industrial licence; 

(b) personnel matters, namely appointments to posts, promotion, 
eitc.); 

(c) financial matters; 

(d) cases involving foreign collaborations; and 

(e) export promotion scheme (7.39). 

85. Complaints and references regarding implementation of policy 
received in the Ministry should be transferred to the Textile Commissioner, 
in original, for direct disposal. Where the Textile Commissioner considers 
that a particular reply should go to the party from the MinMry, he may 
send a draft of the reply for issue over the signature of the Secretary or 
the Commerce Minister. 

86. Memoranda/representations from Associations etc. received in the 
Ministry should also be referred to the Textile Commissioner, who, if he 
considers the matter as sufficiently important or involves a question of 
policy, may make a separate reference to the Ministry which should be on 
the single file system. 

87. References from individuals, Associations/State Governments 
received in the Ministry or any question of policy etc. should be transferred 
to the Textile Commissioner for direetd isposal. Where the Textile Com¬ 
missioner by himself is unable to provide a clarification on the point of 
reference, he should make a reference to the Ministry on the single file 
system. Where replies are to be issued over the signature of Minister/ 
Secretary, necessary drafts should be prepared by the Textile Commissioner 
and the files referred to the Ministry. 

88. References relating to the Textile Industry emanating from other 
Ministries/Planning Commission etc. seeking factual information or clari¬ 
fications when received in the Ministry of Commerce, should be transferred 
to the Textile Commissioner for disposal. It may be left to the discretion 
of the Textile Commissioner to either furnish the information/clarifications 
direct or to obtain prior approval of the Commerce Minister/Secretary 
before sending the replies (7.33). 
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89. Applications for creation of capacity, not involving grant of in¬ 
dustrial licences received in the Ministry should be transferred to the 
Textile Commissioner for direct disposal in accordance with the Policy. 
The Textile Commissioner may show the disposal to the Commerce Minister/ 
Secretary at his discretion (7.13). 

90. Applications for import of textile machinery or relaxation of exist¬ 
ing import policy etc. when received in the Ministry, should be transferred 
to the Textile Commissioner for disposal. Where consultation with the 
Ministry of Industry or other Ministries is necessary, the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner should be enabled to consult these agencies direct on behalf of the 
Ministry of Commerce. The Textile Commissioner may decide the cases 
where he should have the prior orders of the Commerce Minister/Secretary 
before consulting other ministries/agencies (7.21). 

91. Proposals emanating from Textile Export Promotion Councils deal¬ 
ing with textiles and other autonomous bodies should be routed through 
the Textile Commissioner exceptions being only in regard to their establish¬ 
ment and budgetary matters where references mav be made direct to the 
Ministry. 

92. While personnel problems (promotion, discipline and the like) may, 
as hitherto, be dealt with by the Textile Commissioner through correspon¬ 
dence with the appropriate sections in the Ministry, matters relating to 
creation of posts, relaxation of educational qualifications, reimbursement of 
medical claims and the like may be dealt with direct by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner with the appropriate agencies, viz., the Ministries of Finance, Home 
Affairs, Health, such references being made on the single file system. (7.31) 

93. The Study Team recommends the adoption of the single file system 
lor handling a number of types of references. In respect of these, files in 
original may be sent by the Textile Commissioner to the Ministry and not¬ 
ings on them should commence at a level not lower than joint Secretary. The 
orders passed by the appropriate authority in the Ministry should be sent 
back in original along with the file ito the Textile Commissioner. Copies of 
the relevant notings may be retained in the Ministry. (7.37) 

94. Having regard to the norms suggested and to the illustrative 
examples given in the report it should be possible to decide on the types of 
cases to be dealt with on the single file system or through correspondence. 
(7.39). 

95. In the Ministry of Commerce there should be a small cell of the 
Textile Commissioner’s Office to keep a continuous watch on the movement 
of files between Delhi and Bombay. This cell will be responsible for keep¬ 
ing copies and records. (7.38). 

96. The, pbove arrangement presupposes an improvement of communi¬ 
cations between the Ministry and the Textile Commissioner’s Office. This 
is necessary as the Ministry will hereafter have to lean heavily on the Textile 
Commissioner’s office. Fortunately communications between the Ministry 
and the Textile Commissioner's Office are even now satisfactory. The two 
offices are connected by telex. Immediate files can be airfreighted with 
the least delay. Air travel rules should however be liberalised to facilitate 
personal discussions with the Textile Commissioner’s officers. (7.40). 
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97. Immediately after action is taken to decentralise the work by dele¬ 
gating powers to the Textile Commissioner a quick assessment should be 
undertaken by the O & M units of the Ministry of Commerce of the minimum 
staff that would be necessary for handling the residual work. Perhaps it 
might be possible to get the residual work handled in two or three sections. 
( 7 . 36 ). 

(R. DORAISWAMY) (N. K. MUKARJI) 

Member Member 

(R. L. BHINGE) 
Member 

(R. PARAMESWAR) 

Member-Secretary 

New Delhi, 

29th February, 1968 . 


(P.D. KASBEKAR) 
Member 
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ANNEXURE - A* 

CHART SHOWING THE PROPOSED ORGANISATIONAL SET UP OF THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 
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ANNEXURE-B 

CHART SHOWING THE EXISTING ORGANISATIONAL SET UP OF THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 
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ANNEXURE ‘C 


An Assessment of the Requirements of Staff for the 
Textile Commissioner's Organisation 

1. The following is the sanctioned strength of the Office of the Textile Commissioner 
including the Regional Offices) :— 


Textile Commissioner 

. 


. 



1 

Addl. Textile Commissioner 






1 

Joint Textile Commissioner 






1 

Deputy Textile Commissioner 






2 

Industrial Adviser 






1 

Adviser (Cotton) 






1 

Directors .... 






10 

Senior Enforcement Officer 






1 

Deputy Directors 






22 

Assistant Directors 






58 

Asstt. Enforcement Officers 






6 

Senior Accounts Officer 






1 

Technical Investigators 






45 

Superintendent . 






24 

Economic Investigators 





• 

15 

Costing Investigators 





• 

10 

Publicity Investigators 





• 

2 

Enforcement Inspectors 






40 

Technical Assistants . 






13 

Tech. Assistants (Computation) 






4 

Economic Assistants 






9 

Costing Assistants 






2 

Reporters 





* 

3 

Confidential Assistant 





• 

1 

Senior Stenographers 





• 

17 

Junior Stenographers 






42 

Computors 






6 

Senior Draftsman 






I 

Draftsman 






1 

Senior Draftsman 






1 

Steno-typist 






1 

Comptist ... 






10 

Telephone Operators . 






3 

Gestetner Operators . 






3 

Motor Car Drivers 






6 

Public Relations Officer 


. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

Deputy Superintendents 






10 

Accountants 






3 

Assistants 






23 

Upper Division Clerks 






173 

Lower Division Clerks 






252 


The above strength does not include posts sanctioned for the We'avers’ Service Centres. 
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PROPOSED NEW DIVISIONS 


(The major organisational units are presently referred to as ‘Branches’ and the sub¬ 
division under them as ‘sections,. It seems more appropriate that the major units are termed 
‘Divisions’). 

(A) Divisions under the Addl. Textile Commissioner : 


(«) Statutory Control under the Deputy Textile Commissioner : 


Assistant Director .... 

. 

1 

Asstt. Enf. Officers . 

• • * 

3 

Enforcement Inspectors (Technical) 

. 

2 

Enforcement Inspectors (Non-technical) 


3 

Assistants. 

. 

8 (including 
one C.S.S 
Asstt.) 

U.D. Clerks. 

. 

5 

L.D. Clerks. 

. 

3 

(A) Export Promotion Division : 

Directors . . . . 

. 

1 

Assistant Director .... 

. 

1 

Assistant . 

. 

1 

U.D.C. 


1 

L.D.C. 

w 

1 

(c) Artsilk Division : 

Deputy Director .... 

. 

1 

Superintendent .... 

. 

1 

Tech. Investigator 

. 

2 

U.D.Cs. 

• 

3 

L.D.Cs. 

. 

3 

(d) Chemical Processing Division : 

Director. 

. 

1 

Deputy Director .... 

. 

1 

Superintendent .... 

. 

1 

Tech. Investigator .... 

• . • 

1 

UJ3.Cs . 

♦ • • 

1 

L.D.Cs . 

(B) Divisions under the Joint Textile Commissioner (Economics) 

2 

(a) Policy Division : 

Deputy Director .... 

. 

1 

Assistant Director .... 

. 

1 

Economic Investigator 

* 

1 

Assistants. 

. 

2 

LD.Cs. 

• . » 

2 


Notes—S taff for ‘Price Control’ has been provided in (he PrfafcControI Section 
under Joint Textile Commissioner (Economic*! and staff for‘Production 
Control’ has been provided in the Cotton Industry Division). 
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(b) Economics and Statistics Division : 

Director. 1 

Deputy Directors. 3 

Assistant Directors ...... 4 

Eco/Cost. Investigators. 9 

Eco/Cost, Assistants. 8 

Superintendent. 1 


U.D.Cs. . . 

L.D.Cs. . . • . 

(c) Technical Survey Division : 


Director 1 

Deputy Director. 1 

Assistant Director ....... 1 

Tech. Investigators. 5 

U.D.Cs. i 

L.D.CS. 3 

(d) Financial Survey Division : 

Director . . ... . . 1 

Deputy Director. 1 

Assistant Directors . . K|8 ... 2 

Costing Investigator . 3 

Costing Assistant . . • 1 |T i j • • 1 

* Assistant. 1 

U.D.C. . . '. 1 

L.D.C. .. l 

( e ) Price Control Section : 

Deputy Director . . . I;| . . 1 

Assistant Directors. 3 

Assistant Enforcement Officer. 1 

Superintendent. 1 

Econ. Investigators ...... 6 

Costing Investigators. 6 

Tech. Asstt. (Computation). 4 

Assistants .. 8 

U.D.Cs. 5 

L.D.Cs. 6 

(C) Divisions under the Industrial Adviser : 


(«) Cotton Industry Division —Government have accepted the recommendations for 
doing away with qualitative controls and for dispensation of installation permits where 
industrial licences have been given. The work of fixation of dhoti quota is almost 
reduced to nil, as Government have decided to freeze dhoti production at the level reached 
in 1943. These items of work constituted a substantial volume of the work done in the 
Mechanical Processing Section. In view of the development of indigenous textile ma¬ 
chinery and consequent restrictions on the import of capital goods required by the textile 

11 ' I 11 iii.i. ... - - - - — ' - 

•(will be common to both Technical and Financial Survey Divisions to attend 
to supervisory work). 
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industry, the number of applications for import of capital goods is bound to come down 
substantially. As a result of the liberalisation of import policy, the work relating to scru¬ 
tiny of applications for spares is also likely to be less. The present thinking is either to 
do away with industrial licences or to freeze existing capacity; and in either case the volume 
of work on this account is likely to be very much less. Hence for the residual items of work 
in the Mechanical Processing arid Industrial Licensing Sections there is no need to have 
separate Sections. The items of work hitherto done in the three units of the Cotton In- 
dust$ Branch, viz. Industrial Licensing, Mechanical Processing and Imports 
should be brought under one Division—the Cotton Industry Division. The work relating 
to production control should also be part of the Cotton Industry Division. The revised 
strength of the Cotton Industry Division should be as under :— 


Director .. • 

Deputy Directors. 2 

Assistant Directors 7 

Superintendent ....... 1 

Tech. Investigators .. 3 

finf. Inspector (Tch.) ...... 1 

Assistants. 6 

U.D.Cs. 11 

L.D.Cs. 13 

(4) Textile Machinery Division : 

Director ........ 1 

Assistant Directors . . j&HgKH ■ ■ 3 

Superintendent ....... 1 

Tech. Investigator. 3 

Assistants .. 4 

u.d.cs. . . . ■ • 4 

L.D.Cs.. . . ... 4 

(c) Wool Division : 

Deputy Director \ ’. . Til • • 1 

Assistant Director '.. 1 

Superintendent ‘. 1 

Tech. Investigators". 2 

Assistants . . 1 

U.D.Cs. 3 

L.D.Cs. 3 

(D) Division under the Adviser (Cotton): 


Cotton Division —The following recommendations aimed at simplifying existing pro¬ 
cedures were made in Part I of the Report. 

(/) an authorisation card to be used for import of global cotton in order to avoid 
frequent issue of quota letters; 

(ii) importing of PL480 cotton through a centralised agency in order to avoid the 
present accounting complications; 

(Hi) issue of permanent licences to cotton dealers. 

While the recommendation to issue permanent cotton licences has been accepted, the 
decision of Government on (i) and (if) above is awaited. There has also been a reduction 
In receipts since the Staff Inspection Unit of the Ministry of Finance fixed the stemgth of 
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the Cotton Branch in 1964. There is, therefore, scope for reduction of work at the clerical 
level. The revised strength of the Division should be as under, presuming that the recom¬ 
mendations at («) and (if) above will also be accepted 

Director. * 

Assistant Director. * 

Superintendents. 2 

Assistants *. 2 

U.D.Cs. 4 

L.D.Cs. 5 


If, however, the recommendations at (f) and (if) 
may]be the strength of the Division :— 


above are not accepted, the following 


Director . . 

Assistant Director. 

Superintendents. 

Assistants. 

Accountant. 

U.D.Cs. 

L.D.Cs.. 

<2) Divisions uner the Joint Textile Commissioner (Percnnel). 

(a) Establishment (Gazetted, Non-Gazetted) Accounts 
Relations : — 

Deputy Director. 

Assistant Dircctors/S.A.O. 

Superintendents. 

Publicity Investigator. 

Public Relations Officer. 

Assistants. 

U.D.Cs. 

L.D.Cs. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

JJouse keeping and Public 

1 

4 

4 
1 
1 

5 (1 (C.S.S. 
20 

38 


<{b) Personnel Management : 

Assistant Director . 
Superintendent 

Assistant .... 
L.D.C. 

•(c) Organisation and Methods Section : 
Assistant Director 
Superintendent 


U.D.Cs. 2 

L.D.Cs. ...,*■*** 2 

t(d) Staff to be posted at Delhi for liaison work : 

Assistant Director . 1 

Assistant. 1 

L.D.C. 1 
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(e) Persona! Section :— 


Assistant Director . 


. 


I 


Assistant .... 


. . 

. 

I 


L.D.C . 


• 

• 

1 


(/) Handloom Division : — 






Deputy Director 


• • 

• * 

1 


Assistant Directors 



• • 

2 


Superintendent 



• 4 

2 


Publicity Investigator 



• • 

1 


Accountants . 



• 4 

2 


Assistants .... 




2 


U.D.Cs . 




4 


L.D.Cs . 


• 

• 

6 


3. Regional Offices : — 






The revised strength of the Regional Offices has been assessed as under : — 


Regional Office at 

Bombay Ahmeda- 
bad 

Coimba¬ 

tore 

Kanpur 

Calcutta : 

Amritsar 

1 2 

3 

1 4 

5 

6 

7 

Director ... 1 

1 



, , 

. 

Sr. Enf. Officer 

. • 

1 

. . 

• • 


Dy. Director . . 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant Director . 6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Asstt. Enf. Officer 

1 

. . 


1 

, , 

Supdt. ... 2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

Tech. Invest. . . 5 

8 

| ^ 5 

3 

5 

J 

Enf. Insp. (T) . 5 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Enf. Ins. (NT) . 5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Assistant ... 2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

f 

U.D.Cs. ... 6 

10 

6 

5 

5 

3 

L.D.Cs. ... 15 

15 

6 

5 

5 

6 

The revised strength ofthe Office of the Textile Commissioner (including the Regional 
Offices) will be as under :— 

Strength Leave 
reserve; 

Textile Commissioner. 1 

Additional Textile Commissioner 




1 


Joint Textile Commissioner 


' • 

• 

2 


Industrial Adviser 




1 


Adviser (Cotton) 


. 


1 


Deputy Textile Commissioner 




1 


Directors .... 

. 

. 


10 


Senior Enforcement Officer. 


. , 


1 
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Deputy Directors .... 
Assistant Directors/Senior Accounts Officer 
Assistant Enforcement Officers 
Superintendents . 

Technical Investigators 
Economic Investigators 
Costing Investigators . 

Enforcement Inspectors 
Publicity Investigators. 

Technical Assistant (Computation) 
Economic Assistants 
Costing Assistants 
Accountants 
Assistants 


18 

54 

6 

26 

45 plus 5 
15 
10 
40 
2 
4 
7 
2 

2 plus 1* 

47 (including 2 
C.S.S.) 


Public Relations Officer 
Upper Division Clerks 
Lower Division Clerks 
Reporter 

Confidential Assistant 

Senior Stenographer . 

Stenographer 

Computor 

Senior Draftsman 

Draftsman 

Steno-typist 

Comptist 

Telephone Operator . 
Gestetnor Operator . 
Motor Car Drivers 


1 

108 plus 18»* 

167 plus 17 
3 
1 

17 

42 

6 plus 3*** 
1 
1 
1 

10 

3 

3 

6 


♦Accountant 
♦•♦Computor 
•*U.D. Clerk 


1 (for the categories of Accountant, Costing 
Asstt. and Costing Investigator). 


3 (for the categories of Computor, Economic 
Asstt. and Economic Investigator). 


18 (for the categories of U.D.C., Assistant and. 
Superintendent). 


L.D. Clerk 


17 










ANNEXURE ‘D’ 


Statement showing the number of textile milk with installed capacity, power- 
looms and handlooms within jurisdiction of the various Regional Offices 


Regional Office 

Mills 

No. of 
spindles 
(in 

lakhs.) 

Looms 

Power- 

ooms 

Hand- 

looms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bombay 

116 

51-12 

91,848 

79,028 

21,16,000 

Ahmedabad 

Coimbatore’! 

180 

87-09 

64,765 

26,758 

87,000 

* } . . 
Madras j 

263 

52-69 

20,084 

20,284 

12,32,000 

Calcutta 

49 

10-37 

12,026 

5,610 

11,50,000 

Kanpur 

80 

9-58 

13,413 

8,421 

2,62,000 

Amritsar 

20 

4-80 

5,969 

11,702 

58,000 


608 

165-65 

2,80,105 

1,45,803 

30,05,000 
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ANNEXURE ‘E’ 

Powers Delegated to the Regional Offices 


Name of the Control Order 

Clause 

Number 

Nature of Power 

1 

2 

3 

Cotton Textiles (Control) Order, 

1948. 

12(2A) 

Fixing obligation for sale of yam 
every quarter i n respect of spindles 
installed after 31-12-1950. 


12(6) 

Permission f or nstal ation of Power¬ 
looms or change n the ocation 
of any powerlooms already n- 
stalled. 


12(6B) 

Permissio n to composite mills to 
effect any alteration or conversion 
of reed space of any ooms in their 


possession. 

12(7A) To seal powerlooms which have 
either been not registered or 
whose registration certificates have 
been revoked. 


12(7AA) To unseal sealed powerlooms. 

12(8) Grant of installat on permit for 
spindles. 

12A Permitting mills to buy yam from 

other mills. 

12B & Grant of permission or sale or 

12C otherwise disposin o side frames 

of powerlooms or spinning frames 
of powerlooms. 

12E Revocation of permissions under 12 

(6) and 12(8). 

13 Power to restrict the use of sizing 

and filling material in cloth for 
export to 10% (the use of a higher 
percentage is permissible for 
export varieties under the written 
permission of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner. 

20 Powers under Text le Commissioner’s 

Notification No. TCS. 1/ 20 dated 
22-9-1949. 

20C Powers under Textile Commissioner’s 

Notification No. 9 (9 ) Tex. 1/4 
dated 15-4-50. 

Gran of permission or a) pro- 
ces ng of any cloth or yam which 
ha not been produced py a com¬ 
posite or spinning mill and ( b ) 
of spinning yam of cotton or of 
cotton waste not owned by 
such a mill except for the purpose 
of export under the authority 
of the Textile Commissioner or 
under permission o the Textile 
Commissioner. 
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ISO 


1 

2 

3 


21 

Fixing the quantum of cloth and 
yarn to be packed in individual 
bales and the manner of packing 
and the form of delivery ol' 
yarn. 


22(1) 

Power to prescribe the markings 
to be made on cloth or yarn manu- 


(b) 

factured by mills. (Texmark) 


31 

Powers to call for information, 
search and seizure of goods pro¬ 
duced in contravention of the 
Control Orders. 

Cotton Textiles (Export Control) 

3 

Permission to a person other than a 

Order, 1949. 


producer to sell, agree to sell or 
store cloth/yarn meant for ex¬ 
port. 


3A 

Permission for disposing of cloth/' 
yarn bearing export markings. 

Sub-clause (W) of Clause 5 

5 

Power to call for information, re¬ 
turns, to enter and search pre¬ 

mises, call for samples, etc. 

Textile (Production by Powerlooms) 

6 

Issue of permission to acquire or 

Control Order, 1956. 


install or change the location of 
powerlooms. 


6C 

Permission to effect any alteration 
or conversion of reed space of 
powerlooms. 


7 

Textile Commissioner may grant 
permission to sell or otherwise 
dispose of powerloom or side frame* 
thereof. 


8A 

Power of revocation of permits. 

Cotton Control Order, 1955 

5 

To specify the maximum quantity 
of any description of cotton which 
manufacturer may buy during a 
specified period or within a specified 
area or which at any time he may 
have in his possession. 


6 

To direct manufacturer to sell cotton 
in excess of two months require¬ 

ments. 


12 

To direct persons to furnish samples 
of cotton in their possession. 


13(1) 

To direct persons holding 

stocks of kapas to get ginned or 
pressed before specified date. 


14(A) 

(a) Direction to sell cotton or kapas- 
to persons specified. 

(,b ) Direction not to sell cotton or 
kapas except to persons specified. 


17 

Power to call for information, search- 
and seizure. 



1 


2 


3 


<Cotton Textiles (Control or Move- Sub-Clause To issue special transport permits 
ment) Order 1948. (//) for doth, yam or apparel in res- 

of Cl. 3. pect of movement from specified 
areas. 

Artsilk Textiles (Prod. & Distri- 10(1) Powers to call for information and 

bution) Control Order, 1962. search and seizure. 

Woollen Textiles (Prod. & Distri- 10 Powers to call for information and for 

bution) Control Order, 1962. search and seizure. 

Textiles (Prod, by Knitting, Em- 9 Powers to call for information and for 

broidery. Lace-making & search and seizure. 

Printing Machines) Control 
Order, 1963. 


ANNEXURE ‘F 


SECTIONS DEALING WITH TEXTILES IN THE MINISTRY OF 
COMMERCE 


Textfl® ‘A’ 

Strength 

Section Officer. 1 

Assistants. 4 

UJD.Cs. 1 

UD.Cs. 2 

Functions : 


(i) all matters relating to cotton—exports, imports (including imports under PL 
480), consumption, distribution, prices, etc. and the Cotton Advisory Board. 

(ft) imports and exports and export assistance schemes for cotton textiles; 

(iff) matters relating to the Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council and the 
Textiles Committee; 

(iv) foreign collaboration cases; and 

(v) visa cases of foreign technicians associated with cotton textile industry. 

Textile's* 

Strength 

Section Officer . . . * • 1 

Assistants . . . . SB . . 3 

LD.Cs.... 2 

Functions 

(i) Cotton Textile Mills 

(а) Survey of textile mills. 

(б) Problems relating to closure. 

(c) Investigation under the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, 1951, 

( d) Capital Issues Control. 

(e) Projects for textile mills in public sector including cooperative spinning mills. 

(ff) Cotton Textile Industry—General policy including matters like production, 
excise duty and relevant statistics. 

(iff) Maise requirements of starch industry. 

(iv) Establishment of Office of the Textile Commissioner (excluding recruitment rules, 
appointments and confirmation of Gazetted Officers) and old cases in respect 
of late Central Enforcement Directorate. 

(v) Assistance to Textile Industry in securing materials like coal, cement steel and 
other building materials. 

Textiles ‘C* 

Strength 

Section Officer.I 

Assistant.3 

U.D.C.1 

L.D.C. .2 
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Function 

(/) Handloom Industry including export of handloom cloth. 

(//) The All India Handloom Board—Constitution, establishment etc. 
(in) Weavers Service Centres. 

(iv) Technological Institutues. 

(v) Decentralised'Cotton Powerloom Industry. 


Textile “E’ 

Strength 

Section Officer.1 

Assistants 2 

Sr. Econom. Investigator.1 

L.D.Cs . ..2 

Functions 

(0 Woollen Textile Industry— 


( a ) Textiles made wholly or in part of wool, including wool-tops, synthetic tops 
and woollen yam,'hosiery, carpets and druggets. 

(b) Other work relating to import of raw wool, etc. 

(c) Statistics pertaining to wool, woollen fabrics etc. 

(if) All'matters relating to export of woollen textiles— 

(a) Export Promotion Schemes. 

(b) Woollen Export Promotion Council—all matters relating to Budget, consti¬ 
tution etc. 

(c) The Indian Woollen Mills Federation—grant for the publication of brochure 
etc. 

(d) The Development Council for_Woollen Industry—budget etc. 

(i/7) Coir Industry— 

(a) • CoiriBoard Schemes. 

(b) Administration of the Coir Industry Act, 1953, Coir Industry Rules, 1954 
Coir Industry (R&L)]Rules, 1958 etc. 

(c) Coir Board establishment matters. 

(d) All matters relating to export’of Coir and Coir products. 

(e) State Government Schemes—Sanction of grants and loans. 

(iv) Goat Hair Industry- 

Textile‘F 
Strength 

Section Officer. I 

Assistant. 2 

LD.Cs. .. 2 

Functions 

(i) matters relating to the man-made fibre industry (excluding industries relating to 
the production of non-cellulosic synthetic,fibres, i.e. nylon, terylene, polyester 
and acrylic fibres); 

(it) export of artsilk and man-made fibres/yams/textiles, and 
(Hi) matters relating'to the Silk and Rayon Textiles Export Promotion Council. 
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textile ‘H* 

Strength 
Section Officer 
Assistants 
UJ5.Cs. . 
LJ5.Cs. • 


(0 All matters relating to the licensing of the cotton textile industry under the I.D.R. 
Act, including revocations, extensions and other amendments of licences; pro¬ 
gress of implementation of licences; 


(#) policy and pi 
dustry and n 

(Ul) credits for ii 
and lace-mal 


Strength 
Section Officer 
Assistant . 
UD.C. . 


s in respect of the de 
Ion and rehabilitation 


lent of the cotton textile in¬ 
industry; and 


3 of textile . machin ery including embroidery, warp-knitting 
hosiery, etc. 


(i) relating to the statutory controls on mill made cotton cloth; and 

4fl) the administration of textile control orders. 
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